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(rr. |. On hearing the Word—.1 Sermon. 
lah ed \ LuKY i. 18. 
The parabolical mode of conveying instruction was often resorted to, in 


antient times. It was thought to possess peculiar advantages, inasinuch 
as, by it, the most important lessons could be imparted, in a very short, 
striking and impressive manner. On this account it appeared remarkably 
suited to the genius of a divine revelation, where comprehensiveness and 
memorable impression formed a desirabl object. Hence, a considerable 
portion of the oracles of God is found in pi arables. Our blessed Lord took 
a peculiar delight in teaching according to this mode, if we may judge 
from the frequency of his so doing. In the foregoing part of this chap- 
ter, the evangelist furnishes us with one of his divine parables, which is 
exceedingly interesting and highly instructive. By it our Lord designed 
to represent the preaching of the word in its various effects upon diffe- 
rent kinds of gospel hearers. As he informs us himself, the sower sow- 
ing his seed represents a preacher of the gospel dispensing the word of 
life, or sowing the inc rruptible seed of the word; and the different kinds 


of ground on which the seed fell, together with the consequences, repre- 
sent diflerent classes of individuals in relation to the hearing of the word 
and the eflects which it produces upon them. The parable, then, rela- 


ting to such a dee} lv interesting sul ect, warranted our Lord in giving 


by way of application this short, but highly sententious exhortation, Take 
hee d. therefore, how We hear. 

There are, in general, two things. in the text, which demand atten- 
tion— 

:. The manner of hearin t} W 


Il. The obligations of the duts 


I. The manner ot hearing the word first claims our attention. “Take 
heed how ye hear. On this branch of the subject, | offer the following 
remarks- 

ee The word is lo be he rd with du prep aration. The hie arers, repre- 
sented by the good ground in the oe parable, are such, says the 
Saviour, as receive the word in “an honest and good heart.” Hence, we 
learn that the heart should be prepared pete -hand for receiving the seed 
of the word ; and ordi narilly spt eaking it is to those, who diligently attend 
to such preparation, that the \ veel preached becomes profitable. The heart 
should be carefully purged of all unreasonable and sinful prejudices. 
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When this has not been attended to, little benefit need be expected. If any 
undue bias be allowed to exist, either against the truth of God, the preach- 
er, the people, or the profession, the hearer, although favored with a mes- 
sage of mercy from God, is in danger of rejecting it, yea, of trampling the 
pearls under his feet. It was owing to the inveterate prejudices of the 
Jews, that they obtained so little goed from the ministry of our Lord, al- 
though “he spake as never man spake.”” Let hearers, then, divest them- 
selves of prejudice, before they attempt the great duty of hearing the 
word.—And let them also engage in the removal of ignorance. Many 
people are so wretchedly ignorant, that they can derive but little benefit 
from the ordinance of preaching. ‘They neglect to improve their minds 
ina knowledge of the scriptures; they do not read them and meditate 
upon them; nor converse with others more intelligent than themselves re- 
specting them ; neither do they employ such helps as are furnished them 
for a better understanding of these holy oracles; therefore, when they 
come to the preaching of the word, being thus enveloped in the gross dark- 
ness of wilful ignorance, the preacher is to them a barbarian ; they under- 
stand not what he says, nor whereof he affirms. The seed of the word is 
lost upon such ground ; it is scattered by the way side, and is therefore, 
picked up by “Satan, the prince of the power of the air.” Says Mat- 
thew, “when any one heareth the word of the kingdom and understan- 
deth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catcheth away that which 
was sown inhis heart. This is he, who received seed by the way side.” 
Great care, then, should be exercised in order to relieve the mind of that 
ignorance, which hinders the reception of the word and prevents its taking 
root in the soul.—And a similar care should be used in guarding against 
the biasting eflects of worldly-mindedness. When persons draw near 10 
God, to hear what he will speak by his messengers, it becomes them to 
shut the world from their hearts. There is surely no room in that heart 
for the divine seed to vegetate and grow, where the world is lodged. Ali 
worldly cares, and worldly schemes, and worldly thoughts, and worldly 
desires must first be banished from the mind, before God’s word can be 
listened to with pleasure and with profit. If this be not done the seed 
falls among thorns. Verse 14th, “and that which fell among thorns are 
they, who, when they have heard go forth, and are choked wita cares, 
and riches, and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection.” 

Again, the heart should be prepared for hearing the word by solemn 
meditation on the nature and importance of the duty ; that it is not an 
ordinance of man but of the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth; that 
there ismuch of divine goodness and condescension manifested in it; that 
it is an excellent and important means of grace; that it is one of the 
ways in which God meets, converses and holds eommunion with his peo- 
ple. And by such meditation the mind should be awakened to a serious 
and all-absorbing concern respecting the interests of the immortal soul, 
the salvation of which is deeply involved in the rightful hearing of the 
word. Indeed there should be a strong love for the word reigning in the 
heart, and a disposition or willingness of mind to receive it. This appears 
to have been the case with the noble Bereans; for we are told, that “they 
received the word with all readiness of mind.” Their example in this 
respect teaches all to go and do likewise. 

But further, as a preparatory matter, due attention is to be paid to the 
motives. Many come to the preaching of the word influenced by base 
and highly improper motives-—to be seen of men; to gratify a vain curi- 
osity ; to criticise the performance of the preacher ; to make remarks on 
the appearance of the congregation ; to silence the rebukes of a guilty 
conscience ; or to retain privileges in the christian church. Butsuch are 
likely to be sent empty away. They may indeed find gratification cor- 
responding to the motives by which they are influenced; bat their souls 
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will be little benefitted, and in going away they will have abundant rea- 
son for saying with the prophet, “ My leanness, my leanness, wo is unto 
me!’ No motives should be allowed to possess the mind and induce to 
engage in this service, but such as are drawn trom the authority of God in 
appointing this ordinance, his glory as manif sted therein, and the wel- 
fare of the precious soul, for the sake of which the ordinance was institu- 
ted. Hence let hearers of the word look well to their motive 

In addition to all the preparation that has been mentioned there is yet 
another thing of vast importance, and which « ght by no means to be 
1eglected—I mean prayer. This is a necessarv preparatory exercise in 
order to hear the word with profit. Intending hearers should. invoke a 
blessing on themse/ves, that they may have the hearing ear and the un- 
derstanding heart, and may see God’s power and glory in the sanctuary 
—on the prea her, that he may “preach the gospel with the Holy Cthost 
sent down from heaven,” and that “the word of the Lord mav have 
course and be glorified ’’—and on the whole assembly, that God’s gracious 
presence may be in the midst of them, that the gospel may prove to them 
the “ministration of the Spirit,” and that they may all be “taught of 
God” and be “filled with joy and peace ino | ra ws 

Now were persons to prepare themselves for hearing the word, in the 
manner which has been stated, is there not reason to believe, that instead 
of that unfruitfulness, which now so generally prevails. the seed of the 


word would take deep root, spring up and “bear fruit, in some thirty, in 
s, that to such pre- 


; free 


some sixty and in some an hundred fold?” And true it i 
paration the word of God obliges all. Says James, “ Lay apart all filthi- 
ness and supe rfluity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness the 


- 
grafted word.” Says Habakkuk, “I will stand upon my watch, and se 
me upon the tower, ‘and will watch to see what he will say unto me, be 
what I shall answer when I am reproved.” And says David, “My soul 


thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall ] come and appear be- 
fore God!” and again, “My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for 
thee, to see thy power and thy glory, so as | have seen thee in the sanc- 
tuary.” The Greeks said to Philip, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” And 
the Spouse prays, “Awake, O n th wind, and come thou \ senile blow up- 
on my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. Li 
come into his garden and eat his pleasant fruits.” 

2. The word is to be heard with discrimination.—On the same occasion 
to which our text refers, the Evangelist Mark represents our Lord as 
saying, “Take heed wuar ye hear.” Attention, therefore, is due to the 
matter which we are called upon to hear, as well as to the manner of hear- 
ing. And putting these two texts together, the remark is obviously warran- 
ted, that, in relation to the article of hearing, discrimination should be em- 
ployed. And this discrimin: ition shoal l extend both to prem ‘hers and to the 
matter preac hed.—To pre achers: It was a heavy charge, that was brought 
of old against the people of Israel, that they preferred the prophets of Baal 
to those of the living God—that they went after the false and neglected the 
true prophets, whom Jehovah himself had sent. Instead of so doing, they 
should have dealt with the former according to their demerits, and have 
hearkened to the latter as the messengers of the God of Hosts. as they were 
solemnly enjoined by the law of Moses. Under the pr: 
grace the same discrimination is to be used, in regard to those, who appear 
in the character and capacity of public teachers of religion. The words of 
our Saviour are explicit, ‘“ Beware of false prophets who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves,” (Matt. vii. 15.) 
Paul inculcates the same doctrine. when he s ays to the Ephesians, “Be no 
more children tossed to and fro and carried about by every wind of doctrine, 
by the sleiglit of me n, and cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ceive,” Eph. iv. 14.) And he prophesies that the gre at papal apostacy would 
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sent dispensation of 
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have its rise in a “giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils,” 
(1 Tim. iv. 1.) Moreover if it be the duty of preachers “to shun profane 
arfd vain babbling,” (2 Tim. ii. 16) it is surely the duty of hearers to shun 
profane and vain babblers. Thatis a moral maxim, or rather precept 
which Solomon gives us, and is equally binding in all ages, “Cease to hear 
the instruction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.” Hence, 
it is totally at variance with the requirements of God’s word to hear in- 
discriminately all, who assume to themselves, or are regarded by others 
as sustaining, the oflice of ministers of Jesus. And for not attending to 
their duty in this particular, we find two of the once celebrated churches 
. of Asia falling under the severe censure of their Lord and becoming ex- 
I pused to his divine threatenings, viz: the church of Pergamos, who tole- 


een ee ee 


rated those among them, who held “the doctrine of Balaam and the doc- 
trine of the Nicolaitanes’—and the church of ‘Thyatira, who suffered 
“that woman Jezebel, who called herself a prephetess, to teach and to 


seduce’ the professed servants of the Lord. Indeed, the practice of ine 
at discriminate hearing is utterly inconsistent with a sound profession of re- 


: ligion,and with the scriptural duty of bearing a decided and unequivocal tes- 
timony against the errors and defections of the times. And when we con- 
sider the extent to which it is carried, in the present day, it is difficult to 
avoid the conviction, that the very time foretold by the apostle has fully 

come ; “For the time will come,” says he, “when they will not endure 
j sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teach- 
if ers, having itching ears; and they shall turn away their ears from the truth, 
and shall be turned unto fables,” (2 ‘Tim. iv. 3.) I know that the sentiment 
'S I am now advancing is likely to make but a slight impression upon the 
; minds of some of you, because it does not tally with the popular cry of 
the day—“free enquiry” —“‘liberty of opinion’”—‘freedom of thought”— 
but what is better, it does tally with the word of God; and therefore to 
reject the sentiment is to resist the word of truth. 


. But discrimination is also to be used in relation to the matter preached. 
| The most orthodox ministers are not infallible. They may, through in- 
advertence or through ignorance, advance ideas, which the scriptures by 

dj 

. 

a 





no means warrant. Hence discrimination on the partof the hearer is ne- 
cessary. He must not regard every thing that is spoken, even by those who 
are esteemed sound in the faith, as unerring truth; such do not require 
of him an implicit faith; they ask him to believe nothing which is not 
founded in the word otf God, or clearly deducible from it on principles of 
right reason ; they ouly ask him to search the scriptures like the Bereans, 
to examine and judge for himself, whether the things spoken be agreea- 
ble to ‘‘the law and the testimony,” or not. - And they urge him to this, 
in order that he may possess a divine faith, a faith founded on the testi- 
mony of God, and not on the testimony of man. And this surely is a 
sufficient reason why the sermons of preachers should be carefully ex- 
amined and compared with the oracles of God. For if the hearer’s faith 
rests on the doctrines preached, irrespective of their foundation in the 
word of God, his faith is merely Auman—it rests not on the testimony of 
God, but on the testimony of the preacher. Hence, an understanding of 
the scriptures is necessary, in order to make the discrimination in ques- 
tion. He that nurses ignorance inhis bosom is incapable of doing it. He 
is as likely to take error as truth for the word of God. And this satis- 
factorily accounts for the conduct of many, whose piety is not to be 
called in question, in listening year after year to the perversions of truth. 
They are both ignorant and unsuspecting. They think that every thing 
that comes from the mouth of their preacher must be right—must be 
gospel—and so they receive it; and they go away well pleased and con- 
tented. Thus they exercise no discrimination or judgment of their own 
in the matter. And how can they! for they are ignorant of the doc- 
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“are wanton with their food and play with the worship of God. They 
are not satisfied with sound and wholesome food, if it be not nice and ex- 
act: they are quick to spy faults, and ready to aggravate the smallest 
slip and mistake, which mere civility would cover and a little candor ex- 
cuse. But where, in the meantime is a regard to the divine appointment, 
or sense of the presence of God? where is the wisdom of trifling with 
sacred things, or the wit of being profane? Shall it be counted reasona- 
ble to criticise upon an act of grace, to which we owe our lives; or turn 
that into a trial of skill, which is designed to save our souls?’ In oppo- 
sition, then, to such a censorious and cavilling disposition, every hearer 
should study to possess a candor worthy the immortal interests, which 
are involved in the great duty of hearing the word of the Lord. 

4. The word should be heard with attention. <A very little reflection 
must convince all, that without attention on the part of the hearers, the 
preaching of the word can produce no salutary effect. They might as 
well be in the uttermost parts of the earth, as in the house of God, if their 
attention be abstracted to other matters. What advantage can that hearer 
expect to derive from the ministration of the word, whose thoughts are 
wholly absorbed with the cares, riches, vanities and pleasures ‘of life? 
whose body only is within the sound of the messenger’s voice, his soul 
being at a distance, chasing the phantoms of folly? Says God to the pro- 
phet Ezekiel concerning the sche ‘ming and worldly minded Jews; “They 
come unto thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee as my peo- 
ple—but the irheart goeth after their covetousness.”” What advantage 

can that hearer expect from the preaching of the gospel, who betrays a 
carelessness, an utter indifference concerning it ! who spends the precious 
season in gazing around upon his ne ighbors and in taking notes of the 7S 
looks, posture and dress of others, as if he felt a greater concern to be » 
able afterwards to tell what he had seen, than what he had heard ? and ms 
who, to avoid the appearance of seriousness, affects an air of*unconcern, 
and shows his sinc erity in this by an indecorous levity and smiles of mirth, 
as if it were criminal to appear devout in the house of God, and intolera- 
ble to be even suspected of becoming religious? And what advantage 
can that hearer possibly derive from the word preached, whose senses in 
the meantime are locked in sleep! who converts his pew into a bed-cham- 
ber, and reposes as sweetly, as if he were stretched upon a bed of down; “a 
and that at the very time the ambassador of Christ may be “persuading 
men by the terrors of the Lord!’ Oh, there is something exceedingly 
criminal in this! Offence is surely given to the majesty of Him, whose 
word is spoken: ‘“ Offence is given to the holy angels who are present in 
christian assemblies, and who themselves burn with zeal and are active 

















as flames of fire: offence is also given to fellow-worshippers who are + 

fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” And a stumbling-block is hereby in 
thrown in the way of unbelievers, leading them to suppose, that there Sa 
can be but little reality in religion, if a professor can quietly “sleep on and te 
take his rest,” at the very tine, when, according to his own profession, La 
he is solemnly addressed by the voice of the Lord God Omnipotent. In te 


opposition, then, to a carnai and worldly frame of mind, and in opposition 
tu all carelessness and drow siness, the word mnst be heard with due at- 
tention—with close application of mind. And this is enjoined in many pas- a 
sages—“ My son, attend to my words; incline thine ear unto my say- 
ings.” “Give ear, O my people, to my law; incline your ears to the 
words of my mouth.” “ We ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things, which we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip.” 
The same is also enforced by example. We read concerning the Sama- 
ritans, that “ they gave heed to the things, which Philip spake ;” and con- 
cerning Lydia, that “the Lord power ke her heart, so that she attended to 
the things, which were spoken of Paul.” 
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5. The word should be heard with «a believing uppledQon. Every 
word of truth should meet with a cordial reception; should be 
embraced in the arms of a living faith ; should be apphed to the hearers 
own individual case. You are notto hear for others, but for yonrselves. 
It is to you, that ‘the word of this salvation is sent,’ ‘ Thou art the 
man.” Christ is offered to you; the promises are delivered to you; the 
precepts, the threatenings and exhortations are all addressed to you. 
Hence, every hearer should be saying, That word of reproof is directed 
against my sins; that word of promise is for my comfort and hope ; that 
word of threatening is to teach me, that God is holy and just, and that | 
am guilty and hell-deserving; that word of precept is to remind me ot 
my duty; and that word of exhortation is to stir me up to greatet dili- 


gence and activity in the service of God. Hence, faith takes no offence 
in hearing any of the truths of God, but: ives, applies and studies to 
improve them all. And be assured, where there is not this be lieving ap- 
plication, the preaching of the word is labor lost. * The word preached 


did not profit them, not being mixed with faith in them that heard it,” 


(Heb. iv. 2. 


6. Ihe word is to be heard with a exertion of mind to remember it. 
This particular requires special attention. For of what use can the word 
be, if it be forgotten? In that case, it becomes like characters drawn 
on the sand, or lines traced on water.” The apostle’s words are full of 
meaning—“ By the gospel ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what | 
preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain,” (1 Cor. xv. 2.) That 


would be a vain faith, indeed, which rested on a forgotten gospel; and 
how is it to be supposed, that persons Can be saved by that word of life, 
which is entirely lost from their minds? Hence, how incumbent is it up- 
on all, who are favored with a dispensation of the gospel, that they be not 


' 


forgetful hearers of the word! And strict attention to this direction Is the 
| 


more necessary, as the Devil is represented, in the parable, to be like the 
fowls, that follow the sower, watching that he may catch and take away 
the seed of the word out of the hearts of hearers, lest they should believe 
and be saved. In hearing, then, you are to let the words of Christ sink 
deep into your hearts. You are to imitate David, who said, “ Thy word 
have I hid in my heart.” And in order to this remembrance of the word, 
close attention is necessary,both to the word itselfand also to the method in 
which itis preached. ‘* We ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time, we should let them slip.” 
Meditation is also necessary. You should “ meditate on these things ;” 


you should “meditate on God’s law” when pre iche dd. as Wi \] as read, “day 
and night; you should imitate the conduct of Marv, “who kept all these 
< - i 


things, and pondered them in her heart.” Prayer is also necessary, in or- 
der to a beneficial rewne mbrance of the word. This exercise, we have 
said, formed a part of the requisite preparation for the duty of hearing, 
but itis also to be attended to during the performance of that duty—not 


indeed in a formal, but in an ejaculatory manner—the silent hearer should 
be breathing out the desire of the Psalmist, “« pen thou mine eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law; and itis alsb necessary, af- 
ter the duty of hearing is over, with a view to the remembrance of what 
has been heard ;—then you are to pray, that God, by his spimt, “ would 


° | $5 
bring all things to your remembrance whatsoever he hath said unto you. 


Exercise then your memories in the hearing of the word. It is the grief 
of good people, when they cannot remember as they would. But on the 
other hand, how comiorting and refreshing is it to be able to remember 


the words of the Lord Jesus!’ It filled the hearts of the disciples with joy 
and gladness, long after the death of their Lerd, when they remembered 
that he had spoken certain things unto them. 


7. The word is to be heard with a view to the practice of it. Itisa fatal 
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mistake to suppose that the ordinance of hearing was intended for amuse- 
ment, or for the purpose of killing an idlehour. The Jews of old seemed to 
view it in this light; for, the prophet of the Lord was unto them asa 
very lovely song of one that had a pleasant voice and could play well 
on an instrument; for they heard his words, but did them not, (Ezek. xxxiii. 
$2,) and on account of their thus mistaking or perverting the ordinance, 
and not improving it according to its great design, a severe threatening 
was pronounced against them, “ and when this cometh to pass (lo it will 
come) then shall they know, thata prophet has been amongthem.” The 
design of this institution, is that you may “exercise yourselves unto god- 
liness.” The gospel is preached to give employment to your faith; and 
the law is preached for the regulation of your moral conduct. You are 
therefore, to hear with the view, and with the fixed determination to 
practice what youdo hear. “ But be ye doers of the word and not hear- 
ers only, deceiving your own selves: For if any man be a hearer of 
the word and not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass; for he beholdeth himsc!f, and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was. But whoso looketh into the perfect 
law of liberty, and continuth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, buta 
doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed,” (James i. ,22—25.) 
With this agree the words of our Lord, “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if you dothem.” “Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.” “If any man do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” And again, ‘ whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his 
house upon a rock: And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon a rock. And every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built 
his house upon the sand: And the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great 
was the fall of it,” (Matt. vii. 24—27.) 

Lastly, The word is to be heard with constancy. Paul thus charges 
Titus in relation to the subject of preaching, “ these things I will that 
thou affirm constantly’—and Timothy, “preach the word; be instant in 
season and out of season.” If, then, the word is to be preached constant- 
ly, it is also 1» be heard constantly ; that is, regularly and perseveringly 
even to the end of life, as God in his Providence gives the opportunity. 
“Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together, as the manner of 
some is.” Now, there are two classes of hearers, whose practice contra- 
dicts this divinely authorised mode of hearing. The former, indeed, in 
a certain sense, may be called regu/ar hearers ; for they hear regularly 
once amonth, or once in two months, or at communion seasons. Such 
are emphatically occasiona/ hearers; or keeping the parable in view, they 
are the way-side hearers ; they keep themselves without the sacred en- 
closure; it is seldom they get a cast of the divine seed, and when they 
do, the ground is so tredden and hard, that it cannot receive it, and it 
lies exposed to the rapacity of the wicked one, who is certain to catch it 
away. But even this class are not without their excuses—they have 
toiled hard all the week, and therefore, they must rest (at home in their 
beds) on the sabbath; or they have not been very well during the week, 
and they must, therefore, take a little medicine on the sabbath, that no 
time be Jost, and that they may be prepared for the labors of the com- 
ing week ; or they may have some other excuse of a similar nature ; for 
such people are never at a loss in conjuring up excuses, to keep them irom 
rendering a hateful service to the Lord their Maker. The other class 
are temporary hearers. ‘They hear fora time, and then abandon the duty 
entirely. These are the stony-ground hearers, in the parable. For a 
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while they seem to be greatly delighted and deeply affected with the word 
They resemble Herod, who heard John gladly, and the Jews, who for a 
season rejoiced in his light—and Felix, who trembled when Paul preach- 
ed to him of “ righteousness temperance and judgment to come. But 
as soon as these excited affections die away, their attendance upon the 
ministry of the word alsodies. Bye and bye they become offended— 
the word proves uateful to the: n—the y bear hi ard s savings, which they can- 
not bear—aye, they find they must deny themselves, forsake all 
and follow Christ, and even suffer reproach and persecution for his name 
sake. These things will never do! Away goes their profession, and 
away goes their attendance on the preaching of the g spel! “They 
drop like leaves in autumn, or like blasted figs in a shi iking wind.” Ac- 
cording to Matthew, “he tiiat received the seed in stony places, the same 
is he that heareth the word, and anon with joy receiveth it. Yet hath 
he not root in himself, but dureth for a while: for when tribulation, or 
persecution ariseth because of the word, bye and bye he is offended.” — 
Be it your concern, my friends, to belong to aida ‘+r of these classes that 
ve have been describing: for their conduct is an abhorrence both in the 
eyes of God, and in the eyes of all his saints and angels. On the other 
hand, be constant and regular in your attendance on the preaching of the 
everlasting gospel. Aim at having the experience of the royal Psalmist, 
“IT was glad when they said unto me, let us go up to the house of the 
Lord”’—*“ A day in thy courts is better than a thonsand; I had rather be 
a door-keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wick- 
edness.” Remember, that the exhortation of the apostle applies to the 
duty of hearing as well as to any other of the duties of religion—* Be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

We will now proceed to consider very briefly the other branch of the 
subject, viz : 

II. The obligation of the duty of hearing the word. We have inform- 


ed you, brethren, how you should hear. Now, man y are the obligations 
which bind you to do so—obligations arising from a creat variety of con- 


siderations. We will notice, however, but a few, and with them will 
conclude the present discourse— 
You are bound to hear the word preached from a consideration of 

the divine appointment of the duty. After the many texts, that have been 
quoted in the course of the former part of the discourse, in some of 
which, the duty of hearing is recognised, and in others expressly enjoin- 
ed, it become $s unnecessary to adduce any more at present, to show that 
the duty in question rests on a divine ap pointment. The text itself should 
be viewed by all as sufficient authority. see ed, the same arguments, 
which prove the preaching of the word to be a divine institution, equally 
prove the hearing of it to be an incumbent duty. For preaching and 
hearing mutually suppose one another. Is it so, then, that the he varing of 
the word pre eached is a duty or ordinance appointe d by the sovereign 
Lord of heaven and carth? How criminal must it be to neglect it! Is 
not this violating the strongest obligation that can possibly rest on man, 
the positive authority, the express will of God his Maker! ‘This considera- 
tion, therefore, should weigh down all objections and banish into oblivion 
all frivolous excuses. No other duty can supercede this—no good work 
can cancel the binding authority of heaven. Reading your bibles or ser- 
mon books, catechising your children, and engaging in other devotional 
exercises, at home, on the sabbath, can never compromise the authority 
of God; th 2y are mere will-worship when they occupy the place of hear- 
ing in the sanctuary, and are, there fore, rejec ted by God as a foul abomi- 

nation. Yes when God commands you to go up to the house of the 
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Lord to hear his word, the whole creation cannot nullify or cancel the 
command. And if you are shocked at the thought of lying, swearing, 
stealing, or murdering, you should also be shocked at the thought of neg- 
lecting every favorable opportunity of hearing the word. For the same 
law, the same supreme will, that makes those crimes, also makes this a 
crime, equally heinous in the sight of Jehovah, and particularly as it in- 
volves the additional guilt of sinning against the greatest goodness and 
condescension. Hence 

2. You are bound to hear the word of God from a consideration of his 
goodness in appointing this duty. Here we find the High and Holy One 
condescending to speak, in words of mercy and leve, with his guilty and 
rebellious creatures. Was Solomon so astonished at the divine conde- 
scension on a certain occasion as caused him to exclaim, “will God in 
very deed dwell with men upon the earth!” With equal propriety may 
we exclaim, “ will God in very deed speak with men upon the earth!” 
And his goodness shines forth in the manner, in which he is graciously 

leased to speak and make known his will to the children of men. This 
“a does not immediately by himself, for who could stand before this holy 
Lord God, and hear him speak in the awful majesty of his eternal and 
spotless nature ! but by the instrumentality of men like yourselves, sub- 
ject to the same passions, surrounded with the same infirmities, and who 
are capable of having “ compassion on the ignorant and them that are out 
of the way.” And for what purpose does he speak to you in this man- 
ner! Is it not for your good, that youmay “know him, whom to know is 
life eternal and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent?” Should not a conside- 
ration, then, of condescension so astonishing—of goodness so divine, draw 
you into the diligent and careful performance of the duty in question? 
But— 

3. Your are bound to hear the word from a consideration of the bene- 
fits, which, under the blessing of God, result from the performance of this 
duty. Is regeneration indispensible to our happiness? We are told that 
persons “are born again by the incorruptible seed of the word.” Is con- 
version a necessary biessing? Remember the case of the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch; the hearing of the word accomplished in his happy experience, 
what the reading of it had not done. Is faith a blessing. the hestowment 
of which is essential to salvation! Then, ‘faith cometh by hearing and 
hearing by the word of God.” [s repentance an essential blessing! Be- 
hold the whole assembly of the Jews weeping, when they heard the 
words of the law expounded by Ezra and the Levites. Indeed there is 
no spiritual blessing but may be obtained through the believing perform- 
ance of this duty. For the ministry has been appointed “for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” In a par- 
ticular manner, this is a distinguished way ot getting doubts resolved, 
darkness removed, and temptations overcome, as you will perceive in the 
case of Asaph as given in the seventy-third Psalm—“ When I thought to 
know this, it was too painful for me, until | went unto the sanctuary of 
God ; then understood | their end.” In view then, of such great, pre- 
cious and lasting benefits resulting from the right performance of this du- 
ty, do you not feel yourselves bound by a most powerful obligation to en- 
gage in the constant discharge of it! an obligation no less than a re- 
spect to your own happiness—a regard for the salvation of your own im- 
mortal souls. The force of the obligation arising from this consideration 
should constrain you to give the most close and diligent attention to a 
duty, concerning which the Redeemer himself says, “ Blessed is the man 
that heareth me, watching daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my 
doors.” —Passing other considerations I remark, 

Finally, That you are bound to hear the word from a consideration of 
the danger of neglecting it. Here I will remain silent and let the word of 
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Lord speak—*“ He that turneth away his ear from hearing the law, even 
his prayer shall be abomination,” (Prov. xxviii. 9.) “Lest thou mourn 
at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are consumed, and say, How 
have I hated instruction, and my heart despised reproof; and have not 
obeyed the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that in- 
structed me!” (Prov. v. 11—13.) “And whosoever shall not receive you 
nor hear your words, a n ve depart out of that house or city, shake off 
the dust of your feet. Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day judgment, than for that 
city,” (Matt. x. 14,15.) “See that ye refuse’ not him that speaketh ; 
for if they escaped not who refused him th it spake on earth, much more 
shall not we escape if we turn away from him that speaketh from heaven,” 
(Heb. xii. 25.) “ Because I have called, and ye refused; I have stretch- 
ed out my hand, and no man regarded; but ve have set at nought allmy 
counsel, and would none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your cala- 
mity, I will mock when your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as 
desolation, and your distruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress 
and anguish cometh upon you. ‘Then shall they call upon me, but I will 
not answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me: for 
that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the Lord: 
they would none of my counsel: they despised all my reproof. There- 
fore shall the »y eat of the fruit of their own w ay, and be filled with their 
own devices,” (Prov. i. 24—31.) Hence, from this and the other consi- 
derations mentioned, how solemn, how interesting, how truly incumbent 
is the duty of hearing the word! Let every one seriously meditate on 
these things and lay them to heart. ‘“O earth, earth, earth, hear the 
word of the Lord !” 


Arr. ll. The Swearing of allegiance to Christ, a Scriptural and rea- 
sonable service. 


“Unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.’’—Isaiah xiv. 23 
(Concluded from page 211.) 

4. An oath of allegiance to Christ may be taken, not only by individ- 
uals for themselves, but also by socielies, either civil or ecclesiastic. The 
solemn swearing of allegiance to a sovereign may be the insulated act 
of an individual, but it is more commonly the joint act of a nation, by 
which they bind themselves in their corporate capacity to uphold his 
throne, and assist each other in maintaining the constitution and laws of 
his kingdom. Accordingly, not only is one common bond administered 
to all the subjects, but it is often taken by collective bodies of them at 
once, as by alegislative assembly at a sitting, or an army in the field,- 
Whole nations also, who have been subdued by a prince or have volun- 
tarily placed themselves under his authority, may, in their joint and na- 
tional capacity, by the mouth of their representatives, olemale swear 
fealty to him, and do him homage. In like manner may the great King of 
Zion receive similar solemn pledges of fidelity from his subjects, not only 
individually but jointly, and in whatever lawful associations they are or- 
ganized. 

That churches may thus jointly pledge their faith to their great head, 
few reasonable men will be inclined to question. But itis not in their ca- 
pacity of church members only that men are subject to his authority ; nor 
is that sacred society the only one that is bound, in their social actings, to 
advance his interest. No society of any kind can exist within the limits 
of his government, but what is obligated collectively, though it may be 
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indirectly, to seek the same object. No society can be lawfully formed 
within an earthly kingdom, the members of which are not prepared, in 
their collective capacity to pledge and to yield allegiance to the sove- 
reign. He is therefore accustomed to receive, in times of common dan- 
ger, or other occasions which call for the expression of public opinion, 
addresses of loyalty and promises of support from corporations,—from 
churches,—from universities,—from societies lay and clerical,—secular 
and ecclesiastic; and any association, which in such circumstances would re 
fuse to do so, would deserve to be suppressed. And shall it be incom 
tent for the great King of kings to receive like promises of fidelity from 
the various associations which exist within his wide dominion, whether 
they be civil or sacred ; or has any society a right to expect toleration in 
his kingdom which refuses to do so?’ Nodoubt when secular associations 
a fealty to the King of Zion, the pledge is to be fulfilled by their 
eeping within their own sphere, and regulating for his glory the secular 
affairs with which they are intrusted, just as when churches send ad- 
dresses of loyalty to an earthly sovereign, they engage not to wield in 
his behalf the civil sword, but so to manage their ecclesiastical affairs, as 
to render them subservient to the interests of his kingdom and stability 
of hisgovernment. But if it be competent to the latter to make such 
professions, to enter into such engagements to those temporal sovereigns 
under whose protection they are erected; (and who doubts it? even 
voluntary churches practise it,) then as little question can there be of the 
propriety of public engagements to him who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords, by those various secular associations that exist within the 
bounds of his spiritual kingdom, and are receiving the benefit which these 
never fail to reap from his administration. 

Of such public vows we have therefore examples, not only by church- 
es, but by families, cities, tribes, and nations. It was not in his own 
name only that Joshua acted, when he set the example to Israel of re- 
newed devotement to God; but he took the engagement in the name of 
of all his household. “ As for me and for my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” The vows of Israel were national, and the person who would 
not in his sphere implement them, was cut off from all interest in the na- 
tional privileges. And as common sense, we have seen, teaches us that 
such national oaths may still be sworn, so the swearing of them is also 
the fulfilment of the letter of divine prediction. “Thou shalt swear, 
The Lord liveth, in truth, in righteousness. and in judgment: and the 
nations shall bless themselves in him, and in him shall they glory.”— 
« Five cities in the land of Egypt shall swear to the Lord of Hosts. 
They shall also vow a vow unto the Lord, and they shall perform it.” 
Jer. iv. 2.; Isaiah xix. 18, 21]. 

5. Oaths of allegiance to the King of Zion, whether taken by individ- 
uals or by societies, continue to be obligatory upon them. No truth is 
more plain than this, that a contract or promissory engagement, binds the 
party contracting, whether an individual or a public body, aye and until 
the contract be fulfilled, or the contracting party becomes defunct. This 
is at once admitted and acted upon in civil contracts, as the dictate of the 
common sense of mankind, When Lycurgus, for example, had given to 
Sparta his celebrated code of laws, in order to secure their permanent 
adherence to them, he adopted the following method. He took his fel- 
low-citizens bound by an oath to adhere to them, till he should return 
from a journey for which he was preparing. He then departed into 
voluntary exile, and never returned; and, in consequence of this obliga- 
tion so solemnly contracted, that state considered themselves as ever af- 
terwards under a solemn bond to adhere to these laws, a determination 
which proved the great means of establishing and perpetuating their na- 
tional prosperity. When Mr. Canning some years ago, as the head of 
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the British administration, sent British troops to the defence of Portugal, 
when threatened with invasion, what was the great argument he so elo- 
quently urged in behalf of the ae. and which was universally re- 
sponded to by the voice of the legislature; was it not the national faith 
and national honour pledged in the Methuen treaty to that nation centu- 
ries before? The national debt of Britain is a similar public contract, whic h 
is felt as obligatory upon the community from generation to gene ration, so 
long as it remains undischarged: and the secular transactions of eccle- 
siastical societies, (as their obligations in reference to property,) are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be equally binding. 

Is there any thing then in the engagements taken to discharge religious 
duties which can render them less permanent, while the parties which 
have contracted them continue in being’ On the contrary, from the 
very nature of religious duties to which such contracts pledge the en- 
gagers, they must be of a much more permanent kind. Money may be 
paid, and then contracts in reference to it cease to bind. Civil constitu- 
tions and international treaties being framed on principles of general uti- 
litv, may require alterations corresponding with the altered circumstan- 
ces of society; and no promise of allegiance to them, or engagements 
concerning them, ought to be construed as forbidding future improve- 
ments. Had Lycurgus returned to his country, his citizens would have 
been released from their oath: and, even as it happened, that oath was 
not understood as preventing such additions to his laws as were not in- 
consistent with their general spirit. But the duties that either individ- 
uals or societies owe to the great Head of the church are founded not 
upon utility, but unalterable rectitude, and therefore in themselves un- 
chenpentite and, as it would be a mockery of God to engage to them 
only for a limited period, such engagements cannot be eahausted, and 
their obligation can terminate only with the existence of the individual 
or society that contracts them. 

Hence has God considered all vows of allegiance made to him as bind- 
ing to this extent. A man’s promise of fidelity to him terminates its ob- 
ligation only with his life, or rather will continue to bind him through 
eternity. Israel’s vows to him are viewed as ceasing to be obligatory only 
with the existence of the people of Israel; and, as God has ple dged his 
word that their separate national existence shall not terminate so long as 
the world lasts, so to the end of time will they be dealt with as a people 
under special engagements to the Most High,—a people in covenant with 
God. For the breach of that covenant are they nowgsuffering ; in the 
future renovation of it shall they be restored. 

The same rule must apply toevery other society of men which follows 
theirexample. When they “vow a vow unto the Lord,” they are cer- 
tainly expected to “ perform it.’ Vhen they pledge their public faith to 
him, they are required to redeem it: and redeem it they can only by the 
full discharge of all the duties involved in the pledge. And as these duties 
can never cease to be such, and the obligation therefore contracted to 
them by an indefinite promise continues to run on without ever Leing ea- 
hausted, no circumstance can ever dissolve the contract while the world 
stands, but one, an alternative which is far from desirable, viz. the politi- 
cal death or total dissolution of the society by which the obligation was 
contracted. This conclusion, as it is the plain dictate of reason, is also 
in accordance with the whole of Scripture testimony. ‘The many ac- 
knowledgments found there of the identity of society through various 
generations, the contracting and transmission of national guilt, and the 
infliction of national judgments, proceed upon the principle involved in 
it: and accordingly at that time when, ack Israel! alone, but the nations 
of the world at large, are represented as pledging their allegiance to the 
King of Zion, the felt permanency of their engagements will contribute 
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to keep them steady in their adherence to him, and will be one great mean 
of maintaining the stability of his throne. ‘ The kingdoms of the world 
are become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
for ever and ever.” 

We ought now to proceed to the more direct proofof our proposition, 
viz. “That the swearing of allegiance to the King of Zion is a duty in- 
cumbent on his subjects, and to be practiced in present times:” but, be- 
fore entering upon this, we would apply the general observations already 
made to the elucidation and vindication of the national oaths, vows, and 
covenants of our own country. 

Let the reader then lock back to these five propositions, which we 
trust we hare shewn to be founded on reason and Scripture: and apply- 
ing them to our covenants, National and Solemn League, he will at once 
perceive the light in which these deeds are to be regarded. They are 
oaths of allegiance to Christ, containing a profession of faith in him, and 

romise of obedience to him, and that of a very formal and solemn kind. 

hey are, besides, not general pledges of fidelity to him, which could 
have served no useful purpose ; but so pointed and particular as to dis- 
tinguish very decidedly, especially at the time when they were framed, 
between his friends and his foes. The first, the National Covenant, or 
Confession of Faith of Scotland, contains accordingly @ particular re- 
nunciation of the errors of Popery, and thus gives “a certain sound” on 
the great controversy of the day when it was framed. When it was re- 
newed at the commencement of the Second Reformation, it was, with 
equal fidelity, pointed against the corruptions of predacy, the great evil 
which then oppressed the church; a clause being added, containing an 
express abjuration of the prelatic innovations which had been so shame- 
lessly and perfidiously introduced. No sooner had the people of Scotland, 
at that interesting period, recovered their religious rights and privileges, 
and renewed in this decided form their national engagements to adhere 
to them, than England, which had become wearied of the oppression of 
prelacy, from the yoke of which she had not formerly been released, ap- 
plied for their aid in securing to them a participation in the same bless- 
ings ; and accordingly the Solemn League and Covenant was next framed 
and sworn, which in addition to a pledge of support to the reformed 
Church of Scotland and of the extension of religious uniformity to the 
three kingdoms, contained a very particular engagement to all these 
present civil duties, without the faithful discharge of which, in the then 
disordered state of public affairs, that pledge could not be redeemed. 
Thus while the substance of these various engagements was the same, 
viz. the maintenance of the true Protestant religion, they were faithfully 
applied to existiyg circumstances, and that particularity, especially in re- 
ference to civil duties most imperative at the time, which has by many 
been turned to their reproach, in reality constituted their glory, inasmuch 
as they could not otherwise have served the purpose for which they were 
framed, viz. to be tests of present fidelity to the church’s Head, and to 
the interests of true religion and liberty within the kingdoms. 

They were besides not the mere engagement of individuals, but the 
joint public pledges of the community at large, to support, in the en- 
joyment of all its rights, the kingdom of Christ, which had been erect- 
ol Geant them. No form, in which the will of a nation ever was ex- 
pressed, could give more formality or nationality to deeds than were given 
to them. They were not only drawn up, sanctioned, and sworn 
by those representatives, which in all ordinary cases are authoriz- 
ed to express the national will, and to form national contracts; 
but their deed was confirmed and ratified by the solemn and ready ad- 
herence of the great body of those whom they represented. These deeds, 
therefore, contain what no sophistry ever can extract from them, the 
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sworn fealty of the lands whose names they bear to the great King of 
Zion. cae 

In short, they are contracts which are binding on the contracting 
parties. Even their greatest enemies, by their present conduct, ‘practi- 
cally admit, in the most decided manner, the p oe le"upon which this 
statement rests. They clamour for the repeal of all éaws relative to re- 
ligion. They thus acknowledge these laws to be in force upon the com- 
munity at least til/ they be repealed. What is a law in behalf of any 
object but a public engagement to maintain it; and if that engagement 
be put into the formal shape of a covenant with God, and sealed with an 
oath, will it be less obligatory than in the fort 


th » of a common statute ’? 
We are not at present speaking to the question as to the propriety of 
nations thus pledging themselves in behalf of religion; we merely speak 
of the admission thus made, that in fact they have done so by every law 


they have made on the subject. Much more must those who admit this 


acknowledge that their formal oaths and covenants, solemnly entered 
into with God and one another, are national pledges of a similar and 
stronger character. It is true they seek to repeal the laws, and thus 
think to loose their obligation by the same authority that made them; 
and it is long since a profligate court pretended in a similar way to de- 
clare null and void our National Covenants: but God, we are to remem- 


} 


ber, is also a party to the transaction, and, scriptural as the matter of the 
contract is, and therefore founded on cternal rectitude, in his sight it can 
be dissolved only in one of two ways, either by its complete fulfilment, 
and the consequent exhaustion of the obligation. or by the dissolution of 
our social state. The first, from the nature of the duties to which we 
are pledged, is impossible ; the last alternative is far from eligible. God 
in righteous judgment may be provoked to inflict it; but surely no friend 
of his country can ever desire 1t.—Presbyterian Magu 


Arr. UL. Errors of Dr. Dwight and the Hopkinstan Schoo! 


It requires no small degree of fortitude in these times, to venture on 
the topic proposed at the head of this article. In an age of political ex- 
citement, when even the religious feelings of the public find vent chiefly 
in the form of extraneous exertion, or in controversies affecting the civil 
interests of the community, it is all but hop less to expect to excite gen- 
eral interest in a discussion which mer ly a tlects the purity of divine 
truth, and which re quires a close application of the mind to theological 
distinctions. It is still more disheartening to find that even writers who 
claim the character of theologians, and profess to be “guides of the 
blind and instructors of the foolish,” have declared their aversion to en- 
ter on this controversy, and consider it nothing better than logomachy, a 
war of words, a tissue of scholastic jargon. Uudismayed, howeve r, by 
these discouraging symptoins of the public taste, and viewing it as the 
duty of a religious periodical to direct, instead of submitting to be di- 
rected by, the spirit of the age, we have no hesitation in claiming an au- 
dience from our readers on what we conceive to be an important branch 
of revealed truth. The controversy to which we refer, has been long 
agitated in America, and it is from no desire to transplant it to this coun- 
try that we propose engaging in it, but from a solemn persuasion that 
the errors of the Hopkinsian school have already sprung up among us, 
and that the interests of truth demand an investigation, lest the leaven 
of heresy, which has begun to taint our evangelical creed, should leaven 
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the whole lump. If, interpreting the subject, we require to make nice 
distinctions, let it be remembered that these are rendered necessary by 
the attempts of error to perplex and pervert the simple truths of the 
gospel. 

The talents of Dr. Dwight as a theologian are too well known to re- 
quire commendation. The boldness, the vigor and originality of his 
thoughts, delight the scholar, while the popular form of his System of 
Theology has made him a favorite among general readers; so that, from 
the demand for this sort of reading among the well-informed of our Scot- 
tish population, which was met by a peculiar mode of supply, it so hap- 
pens that there is not a corner of the land, and hardly even a cottage 
shelf, in which that work is not to be found. These very circumstances, 
however, must render his sentiments, so far as they are erroneous, the 
more dangerous. ‘That he should have fallen into numerous errors, and 
adopted, almost unconsciously, many dangerous and untenable positions, 
will not occasion much surprise tu those who consider the mode of study 
which he was obliged to pursue. Having lost the use of his eyes, at the 
early age of twenty-tiree, a period of lite when a man is hardly entitled 
to consider himself independent of books, he was precluded the benefit 
of reading, and obliged to content himself with the scanty information 
gleaned from occasionally listening to others. His biographer, who al- 
most idolizes him, mentions it in the way of commendation, that deriv- 
ing no assistance from the etlorts of others, he was compelled to depend 
exclusively on the resources of his own intellect.” This piece of praise, 
though it no doubt enhances our ideas of his talents as a writer, tends 
considerably to shake our confidence in him as a divine. The man of 
genius may act the part of an able advocate, may strike out original 
thoughts, delight us with the sparkling of his wit, and astonish us with 
the novelty and power of his reasoning; but the theologian must be pre- 
pared to act the part of a judge, and from him we expect, not so much 
the dazzling talents of the pleader, as plain good sense, sterling honesty, 
and a thorough acquaintance, not merely with the general laws of the 
kingdom, but with the various cases in which the particular meaning of 
these laws has been settled by previous decisions of the courts of the 
land. All who know any thing of theology will see the absurdity of re- 
garding Dr. Dwight as an authority in the science; his sentiments, as 
being those of a man of talent, are entitled to respect; but they can 
have but small weight, when it is plainly seen that they have been 
formed without consulting those controversial works in which the ques- 
tions at issue have been fully discussed, and every possible objection an- 
ticipated. What decisions the Doctor might have come to, after examin- 
ing these discussions, it is hard to say ; meanwhile it can only excite a 
smile of regret to see a great mind endeavoring to flounder its way 
through the mazes of error, and propounding, with an air of originality, 
difficulties and objections to the commonly received doctrines, as if they 
had never been thought of before, when in truth they had been long be- 
fore executed, anatomized, and quietly disposed of in “the tomb of all 
the Capulets.” 

The errors of Dr. Dwight are generally supposed to have been of a 
mild type, not fatally affecting the vitals of Christianity. There is error 
even in the supposition. Physicians tell us that there is no disease but 
may prove fatal to the human frame. Of Dr. Dwight’s personal Chris- 
tianity, indeed, the holiness of his life, and the triamphnnt serenity of 
his death, leave us no room to doubt. But we are equally certain, that 
it could not be to the erroneous parts of his creed, that he owed either 
the purity of the one or the peace of the other. If we may be allowed 
the distinction, Dr. Dwight was an errorist, rather than a heretic. He 
had not the vicious habits of a confirmed opposer of truth; he erred ra- 
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which he owed. In this case, it is evident that if the creditor accept the 
payment from a third person, he is bound in justice to release the debtor. 
As the two cases have been supposed to be similar, it has been concluded 
that, since Christ has made such a satisfaction for sinners, God is in jus- 
tice also bound to release them. This, however, is an unfounded and 





; unscriptural view of the subject. There is no substantial resemblance 

between the payment of a debt for an insolvent debtor, and the satisfac- 
, i tion rendered to distributive justice for a criminal. ‘The debtor owes 
money : and this is all he owes. If, then, all the money which he owes 
7 is paid. and accepted, justice is completely satisfied, and the creditor can 


demand nothing more. ‘To demand more, either from the debtor or from 

| any other person, would be plainly unjust. When, therefore, the debt is 
, paid by a third person, the debtor is discharged by justice merely. But 
when a criminal has failed of doing his duty, as a subject to lawful go- 

' vernment, and violated laws, which he was bound to obey, he has com- 
mitted a fault, for which he has merited punishment. In this case, jus- 
tice, not in the commutative but in the distributive sense, the only sense 
\ in which it can be concerned with this subject, demands, not the future 

: obedience, nor an equivalent for the omitted obedience, but merely the 
punishment of the offender. ‘The only reparation for the wrong which 
he has done, required by strict justice, is this punishment; a reparation 
if necessarily and always required. There are cases. however, in which 
an atonement, such as was described in the first of these discourses, may 


—— 


be accepted, an atonement by which the honor and efficacy of the go- ¥ 
vernment may be preserved, and yet the offender pardoned. In sucha 7 
case, however, the personal character of the offender is unaltered. Be- ; 
fore the atonement was made, he was a criminal. After the atonement ! 
is made, he is not less a criminal. As a criminal, be before merited pun- \ oa 


ishment. As a criminal, he no less merits it now. The turpitade of his 
character remains the same, and while it remains, he cannot fail to de- 
serve exactly the same punishment. After the atonement is made, it 
cannot be truly said, therefore, any more than before, that he does not : 
deserve punishment. But, if the atonement be accepted, it may be truly 
said, that, consistently with the honor of the government, and the pub- 
lic good he may be pardoned. ‘This act of grace is all that he can hope 
for, and this he can hope tor; and this he cannot claim. on account of 
any thing in himself, or any thing to whieh he is entitled, but only may és: 
hope, from the mere grace or free gift of the ruler. Before the atonement ae 
was made, the ruler, however benevolently inclined, could not pardon — 
him, consistently with his own character, the honor of his government, 
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or the public good. After it is made, he can pardon him, in consistency ng 
with them all; and, if the offender discover a penitent and becoming dis- q 
position, undoubtedly will, if he be a benevolent ruler.” (Sermon 57.) i 
Similar sentiments, still more strongly expressed, occur in other pla- i 
. ces; from all which it is evident that Dr. Dwight considers that satisfac a 
tion for sin, in the ordinary sense attached to that term, is inconsistent ‘a 
with the gratuitous character of gospel forgiveness; in other words, that 
satisfaction and remission are contradictory and subversive of each other. ia 
This is precisely the doctrine of the Socinians, and is the grand argu- 3 
ment which they, in common with infidels, have adduced to overturn the - 
Scripture doctrine of the atonement. It might have staggered the doc- s 
tor to find that the distinction he has stated, between the case of a debt- = 
or and a criminal, has been employed for this very purpose both by So- 
cinus and Tom Paine, but he does not seem to have been aware that the cm 
distinction has been closely attended to by these theologians who hold 4 
that Christ made a true and proper satisfaction fer sin, and really pur- * 
chased all spiritual blessings for his people with the price of his blood. | 
We shall try to exhibit, as briefly and plainly as we can, the distinctions es.) 
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Which have been made, and the conclusious which have been come to 
on this subject. 

Our sins are frequently called, in Scripture, our debts, and God 1s re- 
presented as out creditor. The expressions are metaphorical, and clear- 
ly imply that, in consequence of sin, we are lying under an obligation to 
make a payment of some kind to God, which he has a claim to ¢ nforce. 
The application of this metaphe r to moral obligations, 1s not peculiar to 


Scripture : nothing is more common than to speak of the debt of obedi- 
ence and gratitude which a son owes to his father: a criminal is said to 
owe his life to the justice of his country, 1 when he suflers, he * pays 
the awful debt.” ‘Ihe metaphor. however, even in the case of human 
justice, and much more in that of the divine, does not strictly or literally 
apply in all points, though it tails, not ressing too much, but too 
little. In the first lace, the creditor ts absolut rd and master ol his 
own property, and may remit the d which is owing to him, without 


requiring anv payment or satisia on: our sip, however, i commilted 


against God, not as an absolut isa moral ruler; it is a crime 


against the government of heaven, und therefore cannot be } issed ovel 
without a satisfaction. Viewed San absolute ord, we are debtors to 
his coodness > viewed as a mori vernor, We are debtors to his justice. 
Sin is not even to be considered met iV in the rht of a personal off nce 
done to an individual, which, in ordina = s, he may torgive without 
any reparation on the part of the oflender: it is @ /ega/ offence committed 
against the law of God, and involvi: the honor of the divine govern- 


ment. Accordiu 71y, to the reasoning of Socinus, who atten pis, by con 
founding this distinction, to explain away the necessity of a satisfaction, 
Dr. Owen. in his “Dissertation on Divine Justice,” judiciously 1eplies, 
by distinguishing between right as it respects debts, and as it respects 
government. 

In the second place, there is certainly a ditlerence between the remis- 
sion O:. a pecuniary and of a crinuinal debt. It is quite true, as Dr. 
Dwight notices, that, in the case of the former, if the money 1s paid, el- 
ther by the debtor or by his surety, there is no room for remission, there 
can only be a dis harge, rranted by the creditor, and which he is bound 
in justice to grant: whereas, in the latter, the debt is the personal pnnish- 
ment of the offender, which he still deserves to sufler himself. But we 
might have supposed the Doctor would have perceived that it follows, 
from the very distinction which he lays down, that, if this personal pun- 
ishment, which was due by the offender, is not actually executed upon 
him, there must have been a grucivus remission of that debt to him, whe- 
ther God received satisfaction for it or not. If the sinner owed his life 
to the violated law of God, then he might, according to the strictest rules 
of justice, have been left to perish in his sins; God was not bound to ac- 
cept of payment or satisfaction from a surety; he might have allowed 
the law to take its course, and none durst question the justice of his pro- 


cedure. In the case of a pecuniary debt, the creditor must accept the 


money offered him, whether by the debtor himself or by his surety; and 
provided the surety pays it in the name of the debtor, justice must grant 
a discharge. But, in the case of our criminal debt, God was not bound, 
in justice, either to provide a Surety or to acct pt of th payment of a 
surety, even though that had been oflered him; because the debt, strict- 
ly speaking, was the personal suffering of the delinquent himself, which 
might still be required at his hand. “ ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
So far, therefore, from a vicarious satisfaction for sin being inconsisten- 
with the gratuitous pardon of the sinner, it must follow that the mere act 
ceptance of such a satisfaction was an act of pure grace on the part of 
God, and amounted to a complete remission of the debt to the sinner. 


{ To be continued.) 
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Art. lV. The Christian World Unmasked. 


It has been somewhat fashionable of late to republish, in numbers, old works, which 
are now rare, and whieh are supposed to be particularly excellent and useful. We 
have lately become possessed of a book entitled ‘ The Christian World Unmasked,” 
which we propose to present by piece-meal to the readers of the Monitor, being per- 
suaded that it will both instruct and amuse them. The author of this singular and 
very excellent book was the Rev. John Berridge, of the Church of England. From a 
short biographical sketch prefixed to the book we learn that he was born A. D. 1716, 
and died 1793, in the 76th year of his age. ‘‘ At the age of fourteen, God was pleas- 
ed to convince him that he was a sinner, and must be born again.” But shortly after 
he went to college he ‘‘drank into the Socinian scheme to such a degree as to lose 
all serious impressions and discontinue private prayer, for the space of ten years, a few 
intervals excepted.” After he was recovered from this snare he fe}l into another near- 
ly as dangerous, viz: Arminianism. And it appears that he continued a rigid Armini- 
an for several years after he entered upon his ministerial course ; but eventually, 
through means of a severe fit of sickness, he was recovered from the errors of this 
fascinating and destructive system, and brought to embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Henceforth he continued an unwavering friend and advocate of the Calvinistic system, 
till he finished his course on earth. 

To complete the publication of this book will take nearly a year, provided we insert 
monthly in our pages about the same quantity of it, as that which appears in the pre- 
sent number. And we would now apprize the reader that we do not vouch tor the ac- 
curacy of every sentiment advanced by ihe author; though we must confess that we 
have found but little in his work to which we do not cordially assent. Perhaps some 
of our readers may consider that he displays too much wit in treating of serious mat- 
ters. In some instances he may be faulty in this respect, owing partly to his natural 
turn of mind, and partly to the ridiculous nature of the religious sentiments which he 
combats ; but at the same time he appears to have been a person of great humility 
and fervent piety. The following additional particulars concerning him may prepare 
the reader for entertaining his remarks with a better relish. 


‘* His mental powers were far from contemptible. He possessed a strength of un- 
derstanding, a quickness of perception, a depth of penetration, a brilliancy of fancy, 
and a fund of prompt wit, beyond most men. A vein of innocent humor ran through 
all his public and private discourses. ‘This softened, what some might call, the auste- 
rity of religion, and rendered his company pleasant to people of a less serious habit ; 
but what is very singular, it never overcame bis gravity. 

In learning, he was inferior to very few of the most celebrated sons of science and 
literature at the University. His masculine ability, his uniform sobriety, and long re- 
sidence at college, were favorable to improvement ; and so insatiable was his thirst for 
knowledge, that from his entrance at Clare Hall, to his acceptance of the Vicarage of 
Everton, he regularly studied fifteen hours a day. 

Having so good a Master, he entered upon his work with cheerful steps, and pursu- 
edit with the greatest industry —He preached upon an average from fen to twelve ser- 
mons a week, and frequently rode an hundred miles. Nor were these extraordinary 
exertions the hasty fruit of intermitting zeal, but were regularly continued during the 
long succession of more than twenty years, exemplifying through the whole of his 
ministerial career, the motto of a late celebrated dissenting clergyman, Dum vivimus 
vivamus. 

Never man entered upon the work of his Master with more disinterested views. 
His purse was as open as his heart, though not so large. At home, his tables were 
served with a cold collation for his numerous hearers, who came from far on Sabbath- 
days, aud his field and stable open for their horses. broad, houses and barns were 
rented, lay preachers maintained, and his own travelling expenses disbursed by himself. 
Cottagers were always gainers by his company. He invariably left an half-crown for 
the homely provision of the day, and curing his itineracy it actually cost him five hun- 
dred pounds in this single article of expenditure. Nor was his liberality confined to 
these channels. His ear was ever attentive to the tale of woe, his eye was keen to 
observe the miseries of the poor, the law of kindness was written upon his heart, and 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED 
Gentle Reade 
Lend me a chair, and I will sit down i talk a little with vou. If my 


company proves unseasonable, 01 V dis ! unsavory, you may be 
relieved from both by a single cast of your eye. No longer | continue talk- 
ing, than whilst you « inue looking nponme. My visit will be long or 
short, just as you please ; only while it lasts it should be friendly. | have 
no flattering words to give you, nor any alis to ask of you. | amcome 
to enquire of your health, and would ask a tew questions about it. 
Indeed. Sir, | ama phys lan, Was re iriv Di ito the DuSsINeSssS, have 
served more than three apprenticeships noted fall of physic, and 
consumed a de al ol Candi i rou i a understanding : yet 


am reviled as a mountebank, beca lL h be seen upon a stage. 
The Prince of physic set the fashion; and his example satisfies me, though 
it mav not content another. 

However, Sir, my business does not lay with the walls of your house, 
but with the tenant within | bring no ad) to strengthen your clay, 
but wish to see your spirit he , and to tthe heavenly lamp a burn- 


ing. Give me leave to feel your puls sick indeed, Sir; very sick ; 
and of a mortal disease, received trom your pa its: and which infects 
your whole mass of blood. 7h >; no health im you ; and since you 
seem not sensibk of the malady, 1 must pronounce you delirious. 

Why, you frighten me, Doctor. Sure you was bred at Sion-College, 
along with Doctor Whitefield and his | L vi ry hard mouthed race 
truly? Who have dealt » much In pukes % id blisters, no genteel people 
will employ th Their pra Lyell efly among the poor, who can 
bear banging. 

However, since. your are come upon a friendly visit, I will tell you 
honestly what | think of mysell. nave my faults, as well as my ne'gh- 
bours ; but my appetites are pretty well bridled. My heart is honest, 
quite willing to pay all men their due; my hands too are sometimes dis- 
posed to relieve a neigh urs Want; and my feet go orderly to church on 
a Sunday, when the belis chime, ex tit proves a rainy day; and then 
I read the weekly paper, ora Bib ipter at home. just as suits my 
fancy. This I call a regular , and it is the ground of my hope ; 
not forgetting Jesus Christ, to help outs etects. For | am choleric, 
no doubt; butit quickly bloweth over: and a little aptto fib in a market, 
but who can heip it! Allmy neighbors do the same; and my land- 
lord, who talks much of his honor, will tell a fib upon occasion, as well 
as myself. Besides, | often bring the parish into good temper, when 
they are out of sorts, by talking to them in a kind and humorous way, so 
that I am really a peace-maker. Now from these circumstances it should 
seem, that | am notmortally sick as you suppose, but enjoy good Christian 
health. Yet I do not like your countenance, it looks so very cloudy.— 
Have you got the gripes, Doctor! 

No, Sir; but lam grieved at the weak account you have given of 
yourself. It convinces me your are not sick, butdead: dead to God, and 
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to his spiritual service. 1 expected some account of a true Christian, 
and you put me off with the state of a poor heathen, who is some- 
what sober and honest and charitable, and worships his God when 
the weather suits or his inclination serves. I find no trace of a 
spiritual mind, no taste of a gospel blessing, no earnest of a future in- 
heritance. God’s word. | see, is not your sweet companion ; his service 
not your true delight; his glory not your noble aim. Your religion floats 
upon the surface, like froth upon the water, and is a mere vanity.— 
God has yet no hold of your heart, and you cannot give it him. 

If you were achild of God, his Spirit would instruct you to love and 
reverence him with the affections of a child; and by prayer to converse 
with him daily, as children converse with their parents. 

If God were your Father, you would love his house. It would be dear 
unto you; and a little rain would no more keep you from his courts, 
than from a fair or market. Where should a child go, but to his Father’s 
house? And if a child of God, you would say, as David did, How lovely 
is thy dwelling-place, O Lurd ! a day in thy courts, is better than a thousand 
spent elsewhere. 

If you were a rea/ su} ject of Christ, the kingdom, which you ask for, 
in his short prayer, would come, and be set up within you; a kingdom of 
righteousness peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. He would enable you, not 
only to profess him, but to love and serve him, and fix your whole de- 
pendence upon him. Your bosom would become his presence-chamber, 
where he would manifest himself to you, as he does not to the world: and 
your heart would be his throne, where he would sit, to sanctify your af- 
fections, to regulate your tempers, and subdue you to himself. 

Jesus Christ is not a pasteboard king, with royai titles but without au- 
thority. He sits upon his holy hill, invested with all power, to captivate 
the hearts of his subjects, and execute his threatened vengeance on his ad- 
versaries. And where he brings men under the sway of his sceptre, he 
bestows the blessings of his kingdom. The Holy Spirit, as a comforter, 
is granted: the peace, passing all understanding, is given: and God's 
love is shed ubroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost. ‘These jewels are 
only dug out of gospel mines, and only setin the breast of gospel sub- 
jects. And where they are well set, Jesus Christ becomes exceeding 
dear tosuch. ‘They know the purchase-price he paid, and having tasted 
of the blessings, they love his person and adore his grace. Paul and 
they are now agreed, to know on/y Jesus Christ, and him crucified. He 
is their song and boast, their peace aad hope, their all in all. 

Let me draw my chair a little closer, Sir: plain dealing is exceeding 
needful here. If you are not a real subject of Jesus Christ, you must 
be a stranger to the blessings of his kingdom. The jewels | have men- 
tioned are not locked up in your cabinet; they are not bestowed upon 
the outward-court worshippers. You must come within the vail, which 
is now rent open for access, before you can view a reconciled Father, 
and feast upon his grace. 

A decent walk will keep you from mistrusting your condition; and 
these heavenly comforts may be thought too rich for a state of pilgrim- 
age ; and the remnant, who possess them, may be deemed a little brain- 
sick, quite unworthy of your notice, Perhaps the first Christians may 
have tasted of these blessings, but you think the gospel wine, which was 
broached at first, is now run out, and nothing left for us to sip but the 
lees. Thus you are fortified in Satan’s castle of security ; your con- 
science, when it cries, is rocked fast asleep; and with a mask of a de- 
cent profession, you live a stranger to Christ’s kingdom, and perish in 
your sins. 

Nay, Sir, do not start away, but keep your seat, and give my words 
a little chewing. Let conscience speak: it has an honest voice, though 
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a coarse one; and if you cannot bear handling, it is a sign that you have 
ugly sores within, which are not less dangerous for being skinned over. 
I must probe again, to make you feel the sores; and if my master guide 
my hand, | shall reach the qui k, and hear you cry, as a perfect man of 
old did, Behold Lam vile! Job x\. 4. 


™ . } i] . 
Whilst you remain a stranger to Christ Inward Kingdom, you are 



































with ali your outward a encv but a paint d tomb, full of all unciean- 
ness. And because the walls of vour house have had a white-wash, and 
hide its inward filth and keep its horrid stench from your fellow-crea- 


tures, you care not much about that eve of God, which views your 
heart, and views it with abhorrence. Your bosom is a cage of unclean 
birds, and you dearly love their chirping, and feed them with your own 
hand. In this retired chamber you riot in uncleanness; and if your 
filthy thoughts were all exposed o the world. you would almost die with 
shame. And yet per! 
person, if no outward acts of uncleanness are committed, Oh, Sir, how 
can your heart, your filthy heart, appear before God, an holy God? Do 
vou read the Bible’ There I find it written, Blessed are the pure m 
heart, for they shall see God. You are satisfied with clean hands, a de- 
cent profession ; but God requires a clean heart, and none shall see his 
face without it. 
But, Sir, your breast is a den of thieves too. A dark and dirty den, 
where self-will and self-sufficiency, tl 


haps so void of shame, as to think vourselfl a chaste 


1¢ head of the gang, are up in arms 
against God. rejecting his authority, breaki: down his fences. and lay- 
ing his enclosures common. A den, where anger. envy, pride, railing, 
lying, discontent and worldliness, the fai/ of the gang, have stripped 
your bosom of its heavenly furniture, and turned God’s ancient house 
into a market, worse than Billingsgate. What was God’s court is now 
a den, where distraction lifts her clamorous voice, and violence deals her 
heavy hand. So that a man’s worst foes are they of his own house, the 
thieves that lodge within his breast. 

Sir, if Jesus Christ kept his court in your bosom, he would make 
peace there: ior h Is the Prince of peat e Where he reigns, he does 
command peace, for the honor of his name as Saviour, and for the glory 


of his covernment as K ng. But how ean vou suppose that Christ is 


your King, when he lets yvour house be dally rifled by a rang of thieves 
A gracious prince Wil 


not endure to see his subjects ravaged daily, when 
he has sufficient power to protect them. 

And with what conscience can you eall yourself a subject of Christ 
Jesus, when your bosom is a sturdy rebel. and content to be so? You 
might as well call me your prince, as Jesus Christ your King, if he does 
not rule vithin your breast; and m rht as roperlyv call me vour maker, 
as Christ vour Saviour, if he does not sav “you from vour sins. W hers 
he rules as King, and shews himself a Saviour. he will purge the con- 
science by his blood from guilt, and hallow well the heart by his Spirit. 
He will cleanse the cage, and scour the den: aud when a wanton bird 
presumes to chirp, he will wring its ne otf: or if a rogue assault your 
house, his palace, he will apprehend the thief, and sentence him to Ty- 
burn. Nay, it is a fixed rule with him, that whosoever harbors thieves, 
shall have his house pulled down, and a dreadful fire set to it, which 
burns and never will be quenched. 

If my expressions wear an air of pleasantry. it is because | would 
tempt you by a smile to hear me out. My subject is weighty, but may 
ut a little seasoning. 
Well, Sir, what think you of vourself! Are voua real subject of Jesus 
Christ, or an alien ’ 

Indeed, Doctor, more is lacking in me than I thought. I have been 


resting on a decent conduct and my Sunday prayers ; but something still 


seem too grave, as the modern tas! ga Wit 
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I find, is wanting; and the main thing too. The house which | have 
built seemed a creditable house, and was thought to be as good as the 
vicar’s; for we built it with exactly the same materials. But I perceive 
at length there are no windows in the house, nor any furniture in the 
chambers. And no wonder. if a dark house become a den of thieves, 
for they love the night, and dwell in darkness. However, I am now pro- 
vided with some light for the windows, and must seek out furniture for 
the chambers. I would not willingly miscarry in this matter, because it 
is of moment. And it would be sad indeed, after building and repairing 
all my days, to have the house upon my head at last. But I trust by 
the help of a good will and a lusty arm of my own, to fray the birds 
away, dislodge the gang, and furnish well my house. What think you 
now, Doctor? Do I] not talk like a man’? 

Yes, Sir, very much like an heathen man anda pullican. You swag- 
ger like a Canaanite, but Canaanites, though giants, were overcome and 
slain, If you find no better help than your own will and your own arm, 
your house will be down at last, and bury you in its ruins. 

Men are strangers to the spiritual nature of God’s law, and to the wo- 
ful depravity of the human heart. and therefore entertain a meagre no- 
tion of religion, and a lofty thought of their own ability. If Christian 
faith is nothing but a mere assent to the gospel-word, every man may 
make himself a true believer when he pleases. And if Christian duty 
only does consist in Sunday-service, with a pittance of sobriety and ho- 
nesty and charity, we might expect that men would vaunt of will and 
power to make themselves religious. And yet the generality are much 
defective here. ‘They often talk of turning over new leaves, but their 
future life proves such talk is empty boast, and that they want a will and 
power for this slender reformation. All allow that nothing is more need- 
ful to be done; and nothing can account for its being left undone, but a 
want of human will and strength to do it. 

Let me step into your closet, Sir, and peep upon its furniture. My 
hands are pretty honest, you may trust me; and nothing will be found, 
I fear, to tempt a man to be a thief. Well to be sure, what a filthy clo- 
setis here! Never swept for certain, since you was christened! And 
what a fat idol stands skulking in the corner! A sweet heart-sin, I war- 
rant it! How it simpers! and seems as pleasant as a right eye! Can you 
find a wil/ to part with it, or strength to pluck it out! And supposing you 
a match for this self-denial; can you so command your heart, as to hate 
the sin you do forsake! ‘This is certainly required: trath is called for in 
the inward parts: God will have sin not only cast aside, but cast away 
with abhorrence. So he speaks, Ye that love the Lord, see that ye hate 
evil. 

It is easy to affirm, we have ability for this, and then dispute about it 
eagerly ; yet who makes the trial? J have made it many times, and find 
I can do nothing to good purpose. Others seem well satisfied with sup- 
posing they have the power, but make no thorough trial. Else they 
would find, and would confess, they can effectually do nothing. 

If the wanton nightingale is pat out of your cage on a Sunday morn- 
ing, she will be taken in again at night. Your heart will pine for her 
midnight whistle, and cannot hate her note, or think it half so horrid as 
the hissing of a serpent, or tlie croaking of a toad, though far more 
loathsome than them both. 

Can you find a pleasant heart to Jove your enemies, and pray for them, 
and do them good? Perhaps you may compel yourself to shew them kind- 
ness; and this is sooner said than done. Yet shewing kindness to an en- 
emy is one thing, and fecling kindness for him is another; and both are 
equally required. Pray make a trial here of your boasted will and pow- 


er; and see if they do not prove of brittle metal, and snap between your 
fingers. ; 
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You own vourself a mortal man, notwithstanding all your mighty 
strength; and expect a mansion in the skies, when you quit this house of 
clay. But, Sir, you must be taught the work of heaven, before you can 
be settled there. An earthly heart could no more live in heaven, than 
a fish upon dry land. The element is too fine for both; it makes them 
sick; they cannot breathe in such an atmosphere. 

Grace is the blossom-bud of glory; and a work of grace upon the 
heart is a needful preparation for glory. By grace men are brought into 
the school of Christ, and bound apprentices for Heaven. In this school 
they learn to walk with God, to love him, and to serve hin—to be strangers 
upon earth, and seek a better country ; looking for the coming of the Son of 
God. These are some scripture marks of the heirs of glory. Do you 
find them in your breast; or can you stamp them there? Indeed you 
cannot. - None but he who turned water into wine, can change your 
earthly nature to an heavenly. You must be born from above, before 
you learn to crave and truly seek the things above. You may peruse 
the word of God; but can you say with David, Lord, how love I thy 
law! it is my meditation all the day? 

When a Bible and newspaper are found upon your table, I can guess 
which your hand will take up first; and you know the heart directs the 
hands. The worldly magazine is sweeter to your taste than the heaven- 
ly leaves. You may force and drive your thoughts on heavenly things ; 
but can you set your heart upon them? It so, your thoughts and talk 
would glide on heavenly things, most pleasantly ; for out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

But, is this your case, or the case of others who are reckoned decent 
people ? You know it is not. They have no /iking for religious subjects, 
and find no power to introduce them. Conversation turns upon the earth, 
because the heart is earthly. Religious taik is unfashionable, because it 
is unsuitable to our fallen nature. We do not care to think or talk of 
God, our daily benefactor, because we are not born of God, and have no 
filial kindness for him. His blessings are received daily, and the author 
most politely is forgotten. No mention must be made of him who gave 
us all we have, and keeps us what we are. To talk of God upon a visit, 
would turn the hearers sick or sour, and brand the speaker for a rude 
man anda methodist. All ingratitude is reckoned infamous, except in- 
gratitude to God. Such is human nature; and such the kind religion 
of it. ! 

What makes the curate give a scanty sermon, just the fag end of a sub- 
ject? And what makes the people love to have it so! The reason, Sir, 
is plain. A Sunday dinner is more savoury than the word of God. 

But, Sir, if your house is furnished, as you threaten, then your par- 
lor, shop, and closet must be lined with devotion; this is Christian furni- 
ture. Can you pray, and find sweet fellowship with God in prayer? 
You talk of will and power: if they are at hand, why are they not in 
exercise’? I call that man a boaster, and suspect his poverty, who talketh 
of his riches. yet never pays his debts. No work is wore needful, more 
profitable, or more honorable than prayer; and when rightly performed, 
none is more delightful; why then is it not more followed? Indeed, Sir, 
you have no ability to pray, till God poureth out a spirit of grace and 
supplication on you. Zech. xii. 10. You may force your lips to say a 
prayer, and say it often, but cannot force your heart to like it. The 
work is irksome, mighty irksome: it drags on heavily, like a jaded mill- 
horse, who is whipped round and round, but longs to be released from his 
gears. A manger suits him better than a collar. 

And can God be pleased with that service which your own heart loath- 
eth? No, Sir, he requires a cheerful service, the obedience of sons and 
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not of slaves. He says. Give me thy heart ; and his people are a willing 
people, made willing by his grace. Ps. cx. 3. 
But supposing that a little wi/l for prayer might be squeezed from a 
flinty heart; you have no power still to compass fellowship with God. 
And what is prayer without divine communion? A mere prating to a 
| dead wall or blue sky. It is babbling to an unknown God, as four hun- 
dred and fifty prophets did to Baal, a jolly company, from morning until 
q evening, but found no answer. 1 Kings, xviii. 26. Baal kept no fellow- 
| ship with his votaries then, and never has done since. 
» F Praying unto God without communion, is like talking to a man who 
s neither gives an answer, nor a smile, nor yet a look. You would soon 
{ be weary of such converse, and avoid such company. And no people 
4 find an heart to pray who feel no fellowship with God. 
You often hear at church St. Paul’s parting prayer, “ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the leve of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you.” By nature we are far from God; sin has 
made the separation. And till brought nigh to him, we cannot say with 
them of old, We have fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
" Christ. 1 John i. 3. It is one office of the Holy Spirit to draw our spi- 
ti rit near to God, and give us fellowship with him. 
t This fellowship is not obtained by a mere profession of the gospel, how- 
{ ever decent that profession is, but by regeneration, or a spiritual birth. 
Where the Holy Spirit has imparted spiritual life, he instructs a sinner 
how to pray, helps his infirmities in praying, draws the human spirit nigh 
to God, and gives communion with him. ‘Thus the heart is strengthened 
and refreshed by prayer, and finds it both a pleasure and a profitable ser- 
vice. But where communion is not felt, nor truly sought, no comfort 
ean be found in prayer, nor profit. And this is much the case of modern 
Christianity, a dull insipid thing, void of spiritual life, and therefore void 
of spiritual feeling. Professors do not make pretence unto it, but dis- 
y i claim it. So far indeed they are honest; but being destitute of spiritual 
| life and feeling, they must be called gospel puppets, danced with devo- 
i ie ; tional wires. A church is fitted up for their stage, with boxes, pit and 
gallery: and Sunday is the day of acting. During the performance, 
some are mighty decent characters, like a king and queen of France ; 
i others rude and racketty, like cobbler Punch and his wife. 
, ih Yet further; men have no heart to pray, because they have no feeling 
i of their wants. If I am, or fancy that Iam, endowed with will and 
power to help myself, it seems a needless thing to beg of God to give 
me grace ; as needless as to ask his help to light my candle. And where 
men boast of native strength, | do suppose they act consistently, and 
seldom chafe a knee in prayer. Common decency requires a little out- 
th ward homage, and a little will suffice. 
if Now, Sir, be pleased to hear what my dispensatory says concerning 
will and power. It is God who worketh in you, both to will and to do; 
and he works the will and power, not for our desert, but merely of his 
own good pleasure. Phil. ii. 18. God stands in debt to none; and his 
works are not designed to reward man’s merit, but to manifest his glori- 
ous grace. When your will is turned from evil, or inclined to good, it is 
the Lord’s doing. He over-rules the will, though not asked of him, nor 
perceived by you. This may be gathered from the text above cited, and 
is confirmed by the following story : 
Abraham comes to Gerar, and through fear denies his wife. Gen. xx. 
1, &c. Abimelech sends for Sarah to his house, purposing to take her 
to his bed: but when she comes, he is somehow overruled. God appears 
to Abimelech in a dream, and says, Thou art a dead man, for the woman 
thou hast taken is a man’s wife. Abimelech protests his heart is upright 
and his hands are innocent. God allows it, and says, 1 know thou t 
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done this in the integrity of thine heart ; but then he shows the cause of 
this integrity, For I withheld thee from sinning against me, therefore | 
suffered thee not to touch her. In Abimelech we behold the doctrine of 
nature. He vaunts of his integrity, as modern Christians do; and is just 
as ignorant of God’s determining his will, and of course as unthankful 
for that determination, as modern Christians are. We need not wonder 
at it: nature is the same at all times, and in all dispensations; grace 
alone makes the difference. 

Hence real Christians learn to seek for will and power from God; and 
give him hearty praise for all escapes from evil, and for every good de- 
sire wrought in them, and for all good works performed by them. As 
for you, Sir, and others, who can turn yourselves round by your own 
will and power, as nimbly as a floating weathercock, | wish the weeping 
prophet’s prayer was much upon your lips, Turn thou me, O Lord, and 
so shall I be turned. Jer. xxxi. 18.—Lam. v. 21. 





[To be continued. ] 


Arr. V. Miscellaneous Information. 


Attack on Bassa Cove.—It is now between two and three months since the com- 
munity were shocked at the intelligence received from Liberia respecting the massa 
cre, by the natives, of a number cf the colonists at Bassa Cove. The following ex 
tract from a letter Jately received in this country, gives a more full and particular ac- 
count of that melancholy affair than we have elsewhere seen. The colony at Bassa 
Cove, or Port Cresson, was lately planted by the Young Men’s Colonization Society 
of Philadelphia, on the Quaker principle of non-resistance. ‘The natives became soon 
apprized of the fact, that their new neighbors were destitute of the means of self. 
defence, and accordingly they were not long in giving to the world a practical de 
monstration of the unsoundness of the principle on which the colony was founded. 
But King Joe Harris and his tribe were severely punished for this act of treachery and 
bloodshed. A number of volunteers from Monrovia (the oldest of the colonies) drove 
him and his savage adherents from their territories, and demolished their towns and 
places of defence. 

‘*Scarcely had twilight faded away into the shady indistinctness of a moonlight 
night, ere dusky wreaths of smoke could be distinetly perceived arising from the situ- 
ation of the emigrant’s houses, proclaiming that the work of revenge and destruction 
had commenced. House after house was fired, throwing up for a time a distinct and 
appalling glare into the midnight sky. The direction in which the Agency House 
stood was watched with intense anxiety, in the momentary expectation that a brichter 
and fiercer light would announce its consummation. It was, however, unmolested. 
A boat was despatched up Benson's River, in the anticipation that the emigrants would 
retreat towards Edina. In two hours they returned, having with them one man and a 
boy, who informed us, that the natives were burning their houses, and killing all that 
came in their way. It was painful thus to witness the evidences of destruction within 
their view, and to be made aware that the blood of the innocent and the defenceless 
was fast flowing a sacrifice to savage cruelty and revenge, without being able to ren- 
der any assistance, or snatch the unhappy victims from the altar, inasmuch as, in this 
uncertain and perplexing state of affairs, Edina might be endangered by an attempt of 
the kind. Picquet guards were stationed at the different outposts of the settlement, 
and in a state of distressing anxiety and suspense, we waited the return of daylight. 

Next morning, at 6 A. M. we discovered persons making their way to, and assem- 
bling on the opposite side of the river, whom, by the glass, we perceived to be emi- 
grants. The boats of the Ruth, of Philadelphia, and the St. Lucia of Liverpool, were 
kindly given to convey them across to Edina. The scene of suffering and misery, 
which this miserable group of beings presented on arrival, is beyond description. En- 
tire families had been cut off, remnants of others, naked and wounded. There came 
the aged and the infirm tottering from the bed of sickness. The husband lamenting 
the loss of wife, and the mother bewailing, in heart-rending sobs the bereavement of 
her children, whom she had seen murdered before her eyes, mingled with the unfeign- 
ed ejaculations of others, as they uttered their short prayer of thanks to God for the 
safety of them and theirs; which, with the deep cuts of the wounded, and blood-stain- 
ed clothes of the oe formed a picture that is painful to dwell upon, and 
superfluous to attempt to heighten. Such distressing circumstances need but the bare 
unvarnished recital to awaken our deepest sympathies, and enlist all our commissera- 
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tions. ‘I'here are details too, connected with the perpetration of this horrid transac- 
tion, of the most hardened cold-blooded cruelty, over which humanity shudders and 
bids us draw the curtain of oblivion. 

I have taken an account of the loss of each family, and such as have never been 
heard of, and find the number to be twenty persons in all. Three of these were men, 
and four women, the rest children, from two years of age and upwards to ten. 

We were very anxious to know the fate of Mr. Hankinson and his lady, but heard 
nothing concerning them until news came from the Cape, that they had arrived there 
in the St. Lucia. The emigrants are thus thrown on my care. Amidst the multipli- 
city of their wants, we must endeavor to supply the most pressing, and hope arrange- 
ments will be made by their Agent at the Cape for their relief. 

Such are the leading events of this dreadful catastrophe, and such the fate of an in- 
teresting moral experiment, setting out, as it purposed, on principles the most desira- 
ble that can guide human intercourse, or dignify human nature. But, although our 
reason may be convinced of the possibility, and our imagination fondly picture the hap- 
piness and the loveliness of the scene which the realization of such principles seen 
produce, yet it does appear to me, viewing the native character in its most favorable 
light, and placed in contact with emigrants endued with a more than ordinary share of 
sound moral and religious feeling, under similar circumstances, that the trial would 
still be a doubtful, if not a dangerous one. Indeed it may well be questioned, whether 
such an experiment, eveu at this advanced stage of human improvement, would not be 
in danger of failing, even among many of the most civilized communities of this our 
globe. As yet, human passions and propensities act with too powerful an impulse to 
be regulated and coutrolled by the force of moral persuasion alone. 

A few days before this event, an old slave-trading friend of King Joe’s, anchored as 
usual in the Cove, and on finding an American settlement almost contiguous to the 
place where he always landed his goods and purchased slaves, he informed King Joe, 
that he could not think of buying slaves so close to the Americans, and that he intend- 
ed to establish his factory at the river Bonney, and refused to land any goods whate- 
ver. King Joe became very exasperated at this, and was heard to say, he would drive 
the Americans away ; and only waited for a specious pretext to put his threat in exe- 
cution. That a deed of this kind, urged on by the love of plunder and slave-trading 
influences, has been in contemplation for some time back, information and occurrences, 
both antecedent and subsequent to its perpetration, leave no doubt about the matter. 

Bob Gray, as soon as he was told that no arms were allowed to be taken to the set- 
tlement, asserted in the most positive terms, that as soon as all the goods were in the 
store-house, and the rainy season set in, the natives would rob both it and the emi- 
grants, a prediction which was fast coming to a fulfilment, before this occurrence 
took place. It isa remarkable fact, that the houses and persons ot two of the emi- 
grants, Benjamin Johnson and Charles Gray, the former of which possessed a gun, and 
the other had the loan of it, for some time, were unmolested during the affray. A 
circumstance which has been clearly traced to that cause alone. 

The failure in this instance cannot, however, be adduced as affording any thing like 
conclusive evidence against the practicability of the scheme. In the successful con- 
ducting of such an experiment, a mind endued with no ordinary powers, is indispensa- 
ble, as well as u certain adaptability in the materials to be operated on. As far as my 
observations have led, since my acquaintance with the character and dispositions of 
the natives, and more particularly the ruling men amongst them, I perfectly agree 
with the opinion expressed by Dr. Blecher, in his eloquent and philosophic address, 
published m the African Repository, for November, 1834:—‘* That the influence of 
the slave-trade over the petty kings on the coast, and in the interior, is such as ren- 
ders impossible the establishment of mere missionary settlements. Fast as they could 
be planted, they would be instigated to cut them off with moral certainty. 

However, be that as it may, in the settlement of this affair the interests of the 
whole colony are connected. A war with King Joe and the colony is, I fear, inevita- 
ble; as he well knows, according to his own notions of justice, he has committed a 
crime, and got into a ‘‘ palaver,” which money cannot set. Edina is proclaimed to be 
under martial law. A committee of safety has been appointed, guards stationed every 
night, and every means possible taken to ensure the safety of the settlement. This is 
a dilemma requiring the immediate deliberation, decision and promptitude of your 
Council at Monrovia. That they may be enabled to adopt the best measures to obtain 
a satisfactory and speedy adjustment of this distressing occurrence, and that under the 
blessing of Providence good may arise out of it, is the sincere desire of 

Sir, your most obedient servant, R. M’Dowe tt. 





News rrom Missions.—The following facts were stated at the last Monthly Concert 
at Park-street, Boston. 

Care Paumas, August 4.—Rev. Mr. Wilson and wife enjoyed good health, and have 
commenced Missionary labers. Mr. W. states that the colony is in a prosperous con- 
dition. 
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Greece.—The Synod opposes the use of any other translation of the Testament 
than the Septuagint. Mr. King has distributed and sold very many copies of the New 
Testament, Tracts, and School-books, he has written home for 10,000 copies of the 
New Testament. He was never before so encouraged in this work as at present, 

ConsTantrnorLe.—The Missionaries have hope of the conversion of five young men 
of promising talents: all priests or literary men, and in situations to exert much influ- 
ence. The Armenian Theological Seminary under the care of Peshtimaljean, is exer- 
ting a decidedly evangelical influence. 

Jerusatem.—Mr. Whiting has begun to distribute books among the Pilgrims, who 
annually resort thither from all parts of Western Asia, and neighboring parts of Eu 
rope and Africa. He sold some hundreds. ‘They daily resorted to him for tracts in 
various languages, many of which he gave away. It is intended to establish an exten- 
sive tract-distributing office at Jerusalem, as soon as the books can be prepared. 

Bompay.—The Missionaries enjoyed general health. One Hindoo had beeu admitted 
to the church, who is active in promoting christianity, and promises to be useful. One, 
who had been suspended has been restored. 

Sincarorne.—About the middle of July, Dr. Bradley left, on his way to Bankok. 
Mr. Tracy was giving instruction to ten or more Chinese, who professed to be be- 
lievers in Christianity, and desired to be considered as candidates for Baptism. The 
object of a meeting of candidates being misunderstood by some, nearly 20 attended. 
It seemed very much like an “‘inquiry meeting” in America. Some of the ten appear 
truly pious. One of them gained his knowledge at a distance from a book. 

Cuina.—Mr. Stevens, Gutzlaff, and servants, attempted to penetrate the country by 
ascending the river Ming, in a boat. After ascending 70 miles they were fired upon 
by the natives from both sides of the river and two of the servants slightly wounded. It 
was evident they would not be permitted to proceed, and they returned. It is evident 
that China cannot be penetrated openly by missionaries at present. Gutzlaff and an- 
other gentleman on a former occasion, penetrated about forty miles ; but it was through 
less settled parts, and they met with no man in office. The common people are not 
averse to intercourse with foreigners. ‘The distribution of books can be carried on 
along the coast ; but under great disadvantages, on account of the opium trade, which 
is carried on in the same vessels. Ships trading on the coast, and yet free from that 
abomination are needed. 

The missionaries who received their instructions at the Odeon sailed on Friday last, 
in the brig Massachusetts, Capt, Fletcher, for Smyrna; having been commended to 
God in prayer by Rev. D. Greene, Secretary of the Board. — Recorder. 

Mission To THE Rocky Mountaiys.—A letter has been received at the Missionary 
Rooms, from Dr. M. Whitman, who has been on an exploring tour among the Wes- 
tern Indians, with Rev. Mr. Parker. It is dated St. Louis, November 7. He left Mr. 
Parker on the Green river, brancb of the Colerado of the West, which empties into the 
Gulf of California. He speaks of the place as the general rendezvous of the hunterg 
and troopers, among the mountains. Besides these they found there about 2000 Sho- 
sonese and Snake Indians, and about 40 lodges of Flatheads and Napersas. The chiefs 
appeared remarkable well disposed, and anxious to receive instruction. The Flatheads 
and Napersas have received some notions of religion, from traders and travellers, 
amounting to a mixture of Catholic ceremonies, Protestantism and common morality. 
They say ‘‘they have always been unhappy, since they have been informed of the re- 
ligion of the whites. They do not understand it. It has only reached their ears. They 
wish it to affect their most vital parts.” : 

The Missionaries thought the Flatheads and Napersas very interesting tribes for 
missionary labors. Dr. W. returned for the sake of making arrangements, if the 
Board should think fit, to take ina reinforcement and establish a mission there next 
spring. Meanwhile Mr. Parker will remain, and, in company with his new made In- 
dian, French, and English acquaintances, will visit Walawalla, Vancouver, and the 
Methodist mission; all of which are farther north. 

According to the statements of the Indians and others at Green River, the Lees, 
(the Methodist Missionaries,) did not visit the Flatheads, but located themselves 
among the Chenoots, on the Multinoma. Perhaps, however, these Chenoots are a fa- 
mily of Flatheads. The Napersas are prabably the .Vezperces, i. e. Bored ose In- 
dians.— Recorder. 

Tuas Biste.—The British and Foreign Bible Society have refused to appropriate any 
of their funds in circulating the translation of the Bible into the Bengalee language, 
made by the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, on account of the unauthorized ren- 
dering of the original, in which it is made to teach that immersion is the only mode of 
Christian Baptism. The Baptist Missionaries at Burmah have taken a similar liberty 
with their translation, and it is supposed that they will thereby cut themselves off from 
all future aid from the American Bible Society. If our Baptist brethren were a little 
more immersed in Grecian and Hebrew learning, they would be less confident in their 
innovations. — Presbyterian. 
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ProscarrTion.—The most violent measures have been adopted to excite a clamour 
against the Synod of Philadelphia for the suspension of Albert Barnes. It is repre- 
sented as an act of iniquitous persecution and as pt pes of the domineering spirit of the 
clergy. The charge of persecution is designed ad captandum, and is sufficiently refu- 
ted by the following statement, viz: Mr. Barnes was never coerced to enter the Pres- 
byterian Church—he was never forced to remain in it—he voluntarily entered it by 
adopting its constitution—he willingly submitted to one provision in that constitution 
which prescribes that any minister who proclaims doctrines in the face of standards, 
after having voluntarily promised to maintain them, shall be excluded ; his peers have 
decided by a solemn vote, that he has so far violated his obligations as to incur this 
censure ; and where is there in all this transaction a spirit of persecution? As well 
might a man, excluded from any voluntary association for an infringement of its con- 
stitution, complain of persecution ; with as much reason might any public functionary 
complain of persecution, in being displaced from office for a violation of the constitu- 
tion of his country. Mr. Barnes has fallen under the operation of a principle, the jus- 
tice of which is universally recognised. He was not condemned for holding any par- 
ticular sentiments, but only for obtruding upon a particular community, sentiments 
which were at variance with its acknowledged standards. He might have retired from 
the church peaceably, and held the same sentiments without molestation, but that he 
should have insisted upon remaining in the church, and still retaining these conflicting 
views, is a demand of license which no community, religious, political, or social, would 
countenance. 

It is an equally great mistake, that his suspension was the result of clerical domina- 
tion, as nearly an equal number of intelligent laymen voted for the act. That religious 
men, and men too professing a very peculiar and preeminent zeal for religion, should 
resort to such methods to excite popular odium—that they should make an appeal to 
the world and to the very worst passions of men on a matter pertaining to the church— 
that they should enlist the political prints in the outcry, is to us a thing utterly irre- 
concilable with their proiessions. The cause which is thus to be sustained must sink, 
for upon it the frown of God must rest. We blame not the people of Mr. Barnes’ 
charge for the expression of personal esteem and affection for him—we blame them not 
for supposing that he is in all his views consistent with the formularies of the church ; 
all this was to be expected ; but when they decide upon the unrighteousness of his 
condemnation upon the ground that he is a man “of unstained purity of life in the 
midst of eminent usefulness,” they put the case upon a wrong basis. Mr. Barnes was 
not condemned on any such ground, but merely because he was not a consistent Pres- 
byterian. There were hundreds of Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist clergymen who 
enjoy an unspotted reputation, but surely that is no reason why they should be _per- 
mitted to preach their peculiar views in the Presbyterian church. 

But the proscriptive, and as we might justly retort, the persecuting spirit now rife, 
is most strikingly illustrated in the following resolutions passed by a congregational 
meeting held in the Rey. Mr. Patterson’s church of this city. They partake so much 
of the denunciatory spirit of the worst class of politica] meetings, that it is difficult to 
believe that they emanated from a religious assembly. ‘The reader shall judge. 

‘« And whereas, finally, we believe this persecution of Mr. Barnes to be but the 
commencement of a system to return to darkness—and enslave the mind whiéh God 
has made free. We as Freemen and Christians will not stand by and tamely submit 
to see, so good, and so useful 2 man as we believe Mr. Barnes to be, sacrificed, lest 
we become partakers in other men’s sins. Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That we have undimished confidence in the Rey. Albert Barnes, and are 
determined to stand by him, and afford him all the countenance and aid in our power. 

Resolved, That we will aid and support only such men and measures as can tolerate 
and fraternize with the Rev. Albert Barnes, believing those of an opposite kind to be 
bigotted, unchristian, and unkind—making divisions, contentions and war in the church, 
where there ought to be peace, harmony and love. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our Session the propriety of prohibiting all col- 
lections in our Church for any society in which ultra old school men have the manage- 
ment and control, and that we recommend to all our members that may be subscribers 
or patrons to any fund for Education, or Missionary, or College endowments of which 
they have the control, to discontinue their aid. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all the lay members in all the Churches be- 
longing to the Assembly’s nn to hold meetings forthwith—and that each 
Church appoint three conferees, who, as soon as may be after the appointments are 
made, shall meet together and make arrangements, and procure a place for a general 
meeting to give expression to the views and feelings of the Churches, upon this sub- 
ject.” —— Presbyterian. 

Case or Cuampers-stxeeT Cnurch.—The case of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, (Mr. McLeod’s,) which was recently argued before the Court of Errors in 
this city, has been settled by an arrangement of the parties, in advance of the decision 
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of the Court. We understand that according to the terms of the settlement, ‘* the 
Consistory” are to retain their name, corporate character, legal rights, and the control 
of their property, real and personal. The complainants relinquish all their prosecutions, 
and release all claims, upon the condition that the Consistory shall pay to them a sum 
of money, equal to one third the nett value of the property in Chambers and Reed 
streets according to an estimate agreed upon. This agreement is to be sanctioned by 
a decree of the Court.—Jour. of Com. 


Suicide in France. 

I witnessed a scene this morning, which has left a very deep and me- 
lancholy impression on my mind. I had heard a day or two ago, that 
Baron Gross, President of the Academy of Fine Arts, one of the most dis- 
tinguished painters in France was dead. As I was going from my hotel 
with a friend to visit the hospital of the invalids, we met his funeral pro- 
cession, near the Louvre. The hearse, covered with the richest velvet, 
and deeply embossed with silver, was preceded by a long procession of 
the artists of Paris, and drawn by the pupils of the deceased, who had 
earnestly solicited the privilege of doing this public honor to the memory 
of their illustrious master. The car was followed by a long line of mourn- 
ing coaches, occupied by distinguished members of the National Institute, 
dressed in their respective uniforms, of literary and scientific costumes. 

Till then I had heard nothing of the manner or circumstances of the 
artist’s death, whom so many delighted to honor; but supposed he had 
been carried off, rather suddenly, by some accute disease. After the pro- 
cession had passed, and while I was beginning to meditate upon the final 
departure from this world, of one so eminent in his profession and so 
deeply lamented, my friend turned to me and said, “ Perhaps you are not 
aware that Baron Gros perished by his own hand. About a month ago, 
I attended a meeting of the National Institute at which he presided. He 
was a tall fine looking man, not far from sixty years of age. Since then, 
I understand he has appeared somewhat depressed at times, but not so 
much so, as to excite any particular anxiety for him in the minds of his 
friends. Near the close of last week, (I do not recollect the day,) he left 
his house without telling any one where he was going, or when he ex- 
pected to return. As he was gone all night, his friends became anxious 
ebout him. They found in his bureau a paper, which greatly increased 
their alarm, by the intimations which it contained of his design. Dili- 
gent inquiries and search were made, and at length his body was found 
in a small lake, with his cloths on, near Verdun, a few miles from Paris. 
The leading journals,” added my friend, “say that he died in a fit; but 
others do not hesitate to record his death as a case of undoubted suicide, 
and in this I have no doubt they are correct.” 

I was exceedingly shocked, as you may well suppose, by this account ; 
and further inquiries which I made of other persons satisfied me, that the 
impression of my friend was but too well founded—that Baron Gros, 
waited not for the summons, but rushed. unbidden, into the presence of 
his Judge. 

Here, then, is a palpable exhibition of infidelity and popery in Paris, 
which may stand in the place of a great many arguments. A man of 
distinguished talents, and at the head of his profession, becomes tired of 
life. He looks forward, not by the light of revelation, (for I presume no 
one will pretend that he believed the Bible,) he looks forward to the gulph 
of dim uncertainty, or blank annihilation. Perhaps he hesitates. It is 
more than probable, that the voice of God speaking to his heart, startles 
him. But he takes the fatal leap. His body is found, and instead of be- 
ing privately buried, he is drawn in state through the principal streets of 
the city, to a Catholic Church. There thousands assemble, and the reli- 
gious ceremonies are performed, just as if he had died in his bed, and in 
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the faith of Rome. From the church he is borne to Pere la Chaise, and 
there funeral orations are pronounced over his grave, by three distin- 
guished members of the Institute. 

All this actually took place, as the journals of the next day informed us, 
and a splendid monument will no doubt be erected tohis memory. Such 
is the state of public feeling and opinion in Paris. I presume not to lift 
the veil which conceals the eternal destiny of the self-murderer from our 
view. But what must be the state of religion in a country, where such 
public honors are decreed to men who lay violent hands upon their own 
lives? What must that church be which thus profanes and prostitutes 
its most sacred rights and ceremonies !—.Vew- York Observer. 


Arr. VI. Notices. 

Tus Presnyrerian Macazine, from which we extract so liberally, is a most valua- 
ble monthly periodical, published at Edinburgh, under the patronage of the Orieina 
Secepers. The editor, we believe, is the Rey. Thomas McCrie, son of the late Dr. 
McCrie. From our connection with the Original Seceders, we shall consider our- 
selves justified in making a pretty free use of the matter which appears in their Maga- 
zine. The article in this No. headed The Errors of Dr. Dwight and the Hopkinsian 
School, and which will be concluded in our next, is trom that paper. And we also pro- 
pose, as soon as practicable, to transfer from it to our pages a judicious Review of the 
Lectures of the late Dr. Dick, Professor of Divinity in the Theological Seminary of 
the United Secession Church. The Dr. it seems differs in sentiment from all the old 
Seceders respecting the ‘‘assurance of faith,” the ‘absolute promises of the gospel,” 
‘conditions of salvation,” &c. 

In the absence of more suitable original matter, we have inserted in this No. a Ser- 
mon, which we confess makes too long an article ; but having been solicited to publish 
it, by some who heard it from the pulpit, we thought we would do so, notwithstanding 
its length, and notwithstanding also that we are aware that it is not according to the 
taste of some of our readers to have sermons appear in the Monitor. ‘The Sermon in 
question relates to a subject of vital importance, and we hope it will be perused with 
care and attention. 

The communication by W. A., referred to in our last, is headed, ‘* Miscellaneous 
Remarks on the nature and extent of Christ’s mediatory power,” &c. This explicit- 
ness we trust will prevent any mistakes arising from our abridgement of the author’s 
name. 

In the published Minutes of Synod a mistake appears in relation to the name of 
the person appointed Treasurer of the Bible Society, in place of Mr. Beveridge. In- 
stead of “*S. Young,” it should read, **William S. Young.” We hope this correction 
will be remembered by those who may have business to transact with Mr. Young in 
the above capacity. 

It is with pleasure we learn that Messrs. W. S. & A. Young, of Philadelphia, have 
issued proposals for publishing, by subscription, the whole works ot the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine, consisting of sermons and discourses, in three volumes. We hope they will 
be encouraged to go on with their nndertaking. And we would recommend to the read- 
ers of the Monitor to become subscribers for these sermons of Mr. Erskine, as we have 
no hesitation in saying that they are the best, taken altogether, that ever have been 
published, Let the reader peruse the following testimonials. 

‘In these sermons, the reader will find a faithful adherence to the design of the Gos- 
pel, a clear defence of those doctrines which are ‘the pillar and ground of truth,’ a 
large compass of thought, and a happy flow of words, both judicious and familiar.”— 
Rev. Thomas Bradbury, author of sermons on the “Mystery of Godliness,” §c. 

‘* Were I to read with a single view to the edification of my heart in true faith, solid 
comfort and evangelical holiness, | would have recourse to Mr. Erskine, and take his 
volumes for my guide, my companion, aud my familiar friend."—Rev. J. Hervey’s 
**Theron and Aspasio.” 

‘* These sweet discourses were wonderfully blessed to my soul. Great was my re- 
jeicing and triumph in Christ. The Lord was with me of a truth, and his gracious vi- 
sitation revived my spirit.—The Lord was gracious to my soul this afternoon. The 
Spirit was my Couwforter, and Mr. Erskine’s two sermons on the Rainbow of the Co- 
venant were the channel through which that comfort was conveyed.” —Rev. Augustus 
Toplady’s Memoirs. 
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INOTICE. 


Tue subscriber has purchased, together with the Monitor, all its 
outstanding subscription dues, which amount to about $2,400, and 
he hopes he may not be allowed to suffer in his pecuniary interests 
by the non-payment of the same. He will esteem it as a special fa- 
vor to have remittances made as soon as possible, that he may be 
able to meet his engagements. It is hoped that those acting as agents 
will give attention to this matter—All letters and communications 
must be addressed to the subscriber and be post paid, unless when 
enclosing money or the names of new subscribers, or when relating 
immediately to the interests of the Monitor.—F ormer agents are humbly 
requested to continue their agency. In the subscriber’s absence, 

ersons visiting the city can transact business in relation to the Moni- 
tor, by calling on Mr. Anprew Wuite, at the printing officer, No. 71 


State-street. 
JAMES MARTIN. 


N. B. It is proposed, if our subscription list will warrant it, to add one half to the present 
size of the Monitor, after Vol. XII is completed. It is, therefore, necessary that the names 
of new subscribers be forwarded to us as soon as possible, that we may make our arrange- 
ments accordingly. J. 


AGENTS. 


ALL MINISTERS AND PREACHERS OF THE ASSOCIATE CHURCH. 
In addition to the ministers and itinerating preachers of the As- 


sociate Church, who are authorized to receive subscriptions and 
money, and give receipts, the following persons are authorized to 
act as agents: 

Ww. Stevenson, Jun., Cambridge, Washing- |; Andrew Munro, Canonsburgh, Pa. 


ton Co. N. Y. _ E. Lauderdale, York, Livingston Co. N. Y. 
Joseph M’Clelland, New-York City. Thomas Cummings, Putnam, Washington Ca 
N. Y. 


A. Bachop, Argyle, Washington Co. N. Y. 
G. A. Martin, Pittsburgh, Pz. a. wa : s 

: , mes Wilson, Esq., Fawn Grove, York Co. Pa 
Ales. Galley, (latk's Ferry, Pesry Co. Fe. Alexander W. Brewster, Erie, Pa. 
Wm. McMinn. Potter’s Mills, Centre Co., Pa. || 5, nos Hutchinson, Esq., New London C 
Jobn Smith, Baltimore, Md. Roads, Chester Co. Pa. 


James Galloway, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. 








Subscribers in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, are requested to 
make payment to the Synod’s Missionaries, who will also receive 
and forward the names of new subscribers. 

‘Teams $2.00 per annum, payable in advance, or at the annual 
meeting of the Associate Synod. 
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